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2, Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
* 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
in it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
he religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who 

pay a year’s subscription in advance between now 

and January, 1900, will be entitled to receive the paper 
from the time payment is made until January 1, 1901. 


Editorial. 


NE remarkable change in the habits of people affects 
the life and activity of all city churches. They do 
not assemble all their people and get various or- 
ganizations in full working order before November. 
That leaves about six months of full activity, but in 

those six months work may be done which no other organi- 
zation of a city can do. All the institutions of a free people 
depend upon the character and the conduct of private citi- 
zens. Next to the home the Church may shape the thoughts 
of youth and direct them to the great ends for which the 
State exists. But more and more it is difficult, with the dis- 
persions of population and the rapid changes in the distribu- 
tion of homes, to maintain the old neighborhood church, 
with its sacred and lifelong associations. 


ee 


QuEsTIONs are asked the editor concerning the physical 
miracle connected with the birth of Jesus. One question is, 
Do Unitarians believe in the miraculous conception? The 
answer to that must be: Some do and some do not. As to 
the larger question, it may be said that the only unequivocal 
assertion of the physical miracle is to be found in the first 
two chapters of the Gospel according to Matthew. Such 
theologians as Dr. Hedge have maintained that these two 
chapters formed no part of the original Gospel. In Mark, 
which may be regarded as the oldest of the four Gospels, no 
reference is made to the fact. In Luke the statement is per- 
fectly consistent with the idea that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus, and probably would not suggest any other idea, were 
not the story of the miracle in the mind of the reader. The 
statement at the beginning of the genealogy in Luke is non- 
committal. It reads: “ And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Jo- 
seph.” The parenthesis seemed to be an explanation in- 
serted in a genealogical record which was in the hands of 
the writer. In John, which is the latest of the four, we are 
told that the “ Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth ”; but we are not informed as to the 
mode of incarnating the Divine Wisdom. ‘The dean of an 
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Episcopal theological school is at second hand reported to 
us as saying that the story was written in accordance with 
the ideas of that age, and that, if it were now to be written 
for the first time, it would be different. The meaning of the 
story, as he held it, was to show that Jesus was different 
from all other men. Now that we are escaping from the 
doctrine of native and total depravity we do not need the aid 
of a physical miracle to make an immaculate conception 
possible. 
ee 


Most historical writers now frankly accept the doctrine of 
evolution; and yet few of them consider it when they are 
discussing the changes, literary, religious, and political, which 
have come in the history of New England since Forefathers’ 
Day. In literature, for instance, the common method is to 
describe the stern and dreary features of the early Puritan 
writings, to consider the eighteenth century as a weary waste 
in which there was no liberal atmosphere or literary grace. 
Then, after a century of desolation, all at once Channing, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Parker! But this sudden flower- 
ing of poetry, sentiment, and liberal thought imply a stem 
and a root which drew their juices from the nourishing soil 
of the intellectual life. Out of nothing comes nothing, and 
something is always the product of something else. It was 
a century plant indeed. But all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was growing and preparing for the outburst of bloom 
in the early half of the nineteenth. There were many and 
good books, which were neither Puritan nor theological, that 
found their way into the seaport towns of New England, and 
into the libraries of quiet and cultivated men and women 
who were familiar with the dramatists and essayists of Eng- 
land, who read Latin and French, and were not unfamiliar 
with Hebrew and Greek. The doctrine of evolution has no 
better illustration than in this case, where it is so commonly 
ignored. 

Jt 


‘‘ RESPECTABLE” is a good word. Applied to a person, it 
means deserving respect, worthy of esteem and honor. Of 
course, like all good words, it has been degraded; and to 
some the word describes only that which is common, mean, 
ordinary. But that use of the word may indicate a defect, 
not in the thing described, but in the person who degrades a 
good word to uses that are “barely respectable.” When a 
Unitarian sniffs at the word ‘ respectable,” it may be that he 
should look to the working of his own mental machinery to 
see if it is well oiled and in good running order. The 
sniffy mood degrades everything that comes within its 
atmosphere. It casts suspicion upon piety, patriotism, pros- 
perity and whatever bit of civilization gets itself fairly estab- 
lished among men. He who sits in the seat of sniffiness is 
akin to the one who occupies the seat of the scorner, and 
often mars more than he makes. 


wt 


As his exchanges pass through the hands of an editor, 
the most diverse human interests come before his mind, like 
the changing figures in a kaleidoscope. One journal is 
edited by a Hebrew, who believes Christianity to be an un- 
necessary offshoot of his religion. The next one, perhaps, 
glories in infidelity and the denial of spirit. Then follows the 
Christian scientist, who affirms spirit and denies the existence 
of matter. The Friend disregards all the outward forms of 
religion. The radical reformer would reconstruct society 
from its foundations. In swift succession follow the denom- 
inational organs, religious and semi-religious papers of all 
kinds, each regarding the problem of life and duty from 
different points of view. These diverse elements thus thrown 
together seem to represent chaos and confusion; and yet 
society moves along without danger of disintegration and 
ultimate disaster, because the Jew and the Gentile, the infidel 
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and the Christian, the materialist and the spiritualist, shape 
their daily conduct by instincts, sentiments, traditions, and a 
force of public opinion which keep the vagaries of individuals 
well within the limits of safety. 


Public Spirit. 


Publicity is often sought by men and women who have no 
public spirit. To appear in public, to speak in public, to 
figure in the magazines as one who is in the eye of the public, 
to carry one’s self so that he will be regarded as a public 
character, having his doings and sayings chronicled in all the 
daily papers,—all these things may be, without the slightest 
exhibition or comprehension of public spirit. On the other 
hand, one may work quietly, avoid publicity, make no sen- 
sation, but seldom appear in public and never upon the plat- 
form and yet in the whole course of his daily life exhibit, in 
its finest form, public spirit. 

The public-spirited citizen is one who regards himself as 
part of the social organism, responsible to it for his actions 
and the effect of his actions, conscious always that the social 
organism thrives only when the units of that organism are in 
good health and beneficent activity. Public-spirited men 
and women are those who take into account the private 
interests of their husbands, wives, children, homes, and busi- 
ness, but reckon them as parts also of a community made up 
of many homes and many private interests. They are, there- 
fore, directly and actively interested in all the institutions 
which serve the public.—the schools, churches, hospitals, 
libraries, museums, and above all the government, especially 
in the departments of the government which determine and 
control measures affecting the food, water, air, light, police, 
and whatever concerns the health and safety of the individual 
citizen. " 

He who is not public-spirited attends to his own business 
in his own way, makes his home as beautiful and as happy 
as he can, and beyond that takes advantage of the good work 
done by other men and women in providing for him a com- 
munity in which there are innumerable good things which he 
can take or leave, as he pleases, with no further responsibility. 
He says in effect: If I want amusements, I will take such as 
I like. I will go to church if the church pleases me, I will 
seek pleasant companions where I can find them, I will claim 
from the government all my rights and privileges, I will pay 
my taxes if I have to; and for these and other things I will 
pay for what I use and leave the rest for those who like 
them. : 

Practically, this code of conduct, which is that of some 
very amiable, intelligent, and self-satisfied people, is a relin- 
quishment of the duties and responsibilities of the good 
citizen. ‘This is neither public spirit, a good private spirit, 
or anything but a very mean and sneaking sort of refined 
selfishness. They who are ruled by it are not useful citizens 
anywhere. If they are ill-governed and restive in one place, 
they move to another. If they can find no place where good 
men and women have toiled to make a pleasant home for 
them, they wander up and down the land, seeking pleasure 
here and there, or it may be absenting themselves altogether 
from a country that is not their beloved home because they 
are giving to it no love and dutiful service. 

Public spirit regards all public institutions and all forms of 
social organization with regard to their effect upon all the 
members of society. The poor, the sick, the criminal, the 
millionaire, and the laborer, the prosperous and the unfortu- 
nate alike, are to be served and well served, or society fails 
to do its duty. Regarding himself as a unit in the social 
organism, vitally related to every other unit, a public-spirited 
citizen asks what will best serve the real interests, not only 
of the enterprising and the prosperous, but also of those who 
are unskilful, unthrifty, overweighted by the sin of others, too 
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weak to hold their places in the press of competition, and too 
ignorant to use the advantages which lie within their grasp. 

When one looks in this way at the large duties and wide 
opportunities of the public-spirited individual, it is evident 
enough that: harm rather than good is done when one mis- 
takes publicity of personal position and fame for an interest 
in public affairs. Harm is done by driving out of the field 
those who would modestly avoid such publicity, but have 
learned to associate it with public spirit. The demand is for 
intelligence, for sympathy, and for the action of innumerable 
ptivate individuals, directed through all the social channels 
of the citizens’ activity toward ends which serve the public 
in all its parts. 

In any town or city public spirit causes each one to do 
something about it when things go wrong. If no wholesome 
amusements are provided, he says, Let’s have better. If the 
schools are ill-managed, he says, Let us improve them, If 
the church is decadent, he says, Let us put new life into it. 
If public buildings are inadequate, he says, Let us build new 
ones. If the government is corrupt, he says, Let us elect 
honest men to office. Ifthe standard of morals and taste is 
low, he says, Let us provide the means for culture. That is 
to say, each one in his place in a well-ordered city says to 
his neighbor, quietly, Let us do our part, each one in his 
own place, to make the community in which we live a safe 
and happy place in which to build our homes and to enjoy 
the fruits of our labor. 


A Methodist Congress. 


‘That was a most remarkable convention held by the Meth- 
odists at St. Louis during the last days of November. It 
was distinctively termed “ Bishop Vincent’s Dream,” as being 
fairly credited to this grand dreamer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of course Vincent was among them as an inspiration. 
It was, in fact, a new development of Chautauqua. It was 
Chautauqua applied to church fellowship. The problem has 
arisen everywhere, and must be everywhere met, Why cannot 
the great gatherings of the sects drop the discussion of old 
hackneyed and outlived doctrines, and take up the discussion 
of those live questions that concern modern life and social 
organization? While perhaps no church or sect is quite 
willing to face this question as an organism, yet not one 
Church now exists in America that cannot hold a Congress as 
liberal as this which met in St. Louis; and they will yet do it. 

Prof. Learned of Pennsylvania University said that “the 
Congress would differ from ordinary church conferences and 
assemblies by facing squarely the issues of Christianity in 
our modern times and by making an honest effort to bring 
about a general co-operation of contending elements.” The 
real battle has come to be, in his judgment, one between 
ecclesiastical dogma and scientific investigation. Has the 
dogma any right to claim to be the voice of the Church, or to 
express authoritatively the mind of God? Dogma is simply 
the formulated views handed down from the past. It is re- 
ligion in the light of antiquity. Has not modern man as 
good a right to investigate, to secure, and to express views of 
God 4nd of rightness? Why should medizvalism, which has 
been relegated from authority in State and school, still have 
authority in the Church? The proposition of Dr. Learned 


opens the way to the reconsideration of fundamental dogma. | 


He would not stop short at the threshold, but would throw 
the whole creed open to the light and illumination of this 
age. He asserted that there is a startling consensus among 
men of scholarship as to the valuelessness of the old for- 
mulations that constitute what are called the standards of 
belief. He would go so far as to sweep away the whole 
fabric, built up in such a manner as to hinder free thought. 
He would reduce the church syllabus to: “ First, fear God, 
and keep his commandments; second, love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” although he has personally no objection to the 
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Apostles’ Creed. In his judgment, the “catechism is a 
stumbling-block, consisting of a mass of categorical dog- 
matic interpretations” which belong rather to a lecture-room 
than to a church. Farther than this, the professor asserted 
that the sermon of to-day, inspired by this survival of 
medizvalism, is a mechanical product that does not spring 
out of any vital comprehension of the needs of the people, 
and does not reach the needs of the people. 

The position of this learned professor is selected as fairly 
interpretative of the spirit of this remarkable Congress. 
There were a few timid speakers, who expressed regret that 
such truths should be so openly spoken, fearing lest it 
might tend to church disintegration. The institutional 
church was as warmly indorsed as liberalism in creed. In 
other words, a stoutly organized sect was brought face to 
face with an entirely new conception, both of church thought 
and church work. In not the slightest degree was there any 
disloyalty to Methodism or any indication that sect lines 
were to be obliterated. It was a gathering of Methodists 
to broaden out and enable and make more practical the 
efforts of the Methodist Church to win the world to God and 
godliness. Every Unitarian can heartily coincide with the 
aims and, in general, the views expressed by the Congress, 
and all the more from the fact that the annual assemblages 
of our body have been blamed for the relative depression of 
dogma and exaltation of living issues. Righteousness is 
simply rightness. It must not be held to be a certain pecu- 
liar religious quality, distinct from the performance of duty 
as citizens. Righteousness is to be right and to do right, 
not to believe in a volume of inherited views. The Church 
cannot much longer hold any great number of cultured peo- 
ple together on any other basis than that of intellectual free- 
dom. Go where we will among business men, and the 
response is prompt that they are utterly indifferent to those 
questions which were formerly held to be fundamentally re- 
ligious and which are still embodied in the creeds. 

The open demand of the St. Louis Congress was that the 
Church liberalize the confession of faith, that it eliminate 
medizevalism and non-essential doctrines, requiring as a test 
of membership only a will to obey the truth and do the right. 
Not one orthodox sect now remains which cannot be said 
to be broadening and liberalizing. Even the Roman Church 
has been touched by the spirit of modern thought. It is 
adjusting itself with unexpected readiness to a new life. 
Can a church expect to be heeded, when teaching honesty, 
so long as it professes to believe what it has long since 
ceased to believe? This movement is notable because it is 
going on inside of sect lines. The sects have still a great 
and invaluable mission. They stand for religious individ- 
uality. The destruction of sects would necessarily end only 
in another sect, and that an all-powerfui centralized power. 
The world waited for federalism as an idea for creating 
unity that fusion of States or nationality never could or 
did create. Federation of sects is a higher idea than oblit- 
eration of religious lines of work. 


Enjoying Religion. 


People formerly were said to enjoy poor health, and in 
much the same way there were some who enjoyed religion. 
The exercise of this form of enjoyment was due to depleted 
nerves, a low state of the spirits, a depressed view of human 
nature, and the consciousness of being safe in the salvation 
boat, while others in open sea were vainly struggling with 
the strong waves of sin and iniquity. 

The day is past when the enjoyment of saints depended 
on the consciousness of being snug and safe, while others 
were sinking within sight, without a plank to clutch in their 
agony. The thought that the joy of the redeemed could be 
enhanced by looking upon the torments of the condemned 
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was so diabolical we shudder at the mere mention. The 
obtuseness of the religious conscience starts into lurid relief 
as we look back to some of the causes of religious enjoy- 
ment that existed in the past, not so far distant that the old- 
est among us can easily recall the memory. 

Religious enjoyment due to an atrabilious habit, nervous 
dyspepsia, cerebral malformation, and perverted moral views 
is passing from the world. With it troops by into the infi- 
nite obscure, the land of ghosts and grim shadows, a multi- 
tude of sinister forms, a crowd of cruel and relentless im- 
ages, old persecutions, relentless bigotry, ghastly supersti- 
tions, and tyranny that assumed diabolical forms. 

Creeds can no longer disguise their hatreds under the 
form of service and worship. The character of God has 
assumed forms of amelioration, tenderness, pity and love 
that render it impossible for his servants to seek to please 
him by the old ferocious methods. 

The new ideal of Christian manhood banishes the narrow- 
chested, thin-blooded, cold-hearted type. The preacher is 
no longer expected to be a half-invalid, with a permanent 
sore throat and uncommon enjoyment of gloomy statements 
of faith. Religion now turns her rosy cheek to the sun 
instead of covering her head with a crepe veil. If you 
cannot enjoy cheerily your God’s service and man’s service, 
there must be something wrong with the constitution of your 
faith. The emaciated and pallid Christian is no longer in 
favor. The sour Christian is no longer thought to be be- 
loved of God. We know now that he loves the sweet, mel- 
low soul that basks in the light of his goodness and is 
thankful for his mercies. 

The Christian may be and must be a man among men. 
The old monkish ideas that maceration of the flesh and con- 
demnation of the world’s innocent pleasures tended to god- 
liness has so completely disappeared that a modern con- 
venticle of the clergy scarcely shows one of the ancient type. 
Compare the well-developed, well-fed, robust, and athletic 
brethren with the portraits of old, sallow, bloodless worthies 
in Geneva cap and gown, and the difference shows the 
change in religious ideals, the joy and healthfulness that 
now belong to the sons of God. 

The old religion was a thing of fear: the modern is a 
thing of hope and promise. The idea of the old was one 
of escape from a pursuing demon: the idea of the new is 
fulness of life, the embrace of glorious opportunities, the 
development of infinite faculties, all to be placed at the 
service of the Most High. 

The old ideal was insidiously selfish. It centred religion 
in the person. Its enjoyment was a long contemplation of 
the rapture of being personally saved. The new ideal takes 
the soul out of self. It is forgetful of mere personal salva- 
tion because it is so busy in doing the will of God, in work- 
ing under the great Master and obeying his laws. Thus the 
new type has been born to joy and service with a faith and 
trust that cast out fear as a black and hideous vision that 
has no place in the religious life. The confidence of the child 
makes his joy in the father’s love, and this new assurance of 
perfect safety in God’s hand renders it useless to bank our 
merits for use in the other world. If our credentials are not 
written in the purity of the soul, nothing can save us. 

So, fear having been banished, we have an inalienable right 
to be happy. You may say that the sins and wickedness and 
wrongs of the world ought to make us wretched, that the 
old view of the shadow of death, the gnawing worm, the 
total depravity of man, was the proper view for dying, per- 
ishing creatures. But the truth is we are not dying, but 
living creatures. Practically, we have nothing to do with 
death. It is alien to us. Such power as it has over us is 
the idea of life and consciousness our imagination at- 
taches to it. Our clinging or feeble-sighted affections cling 
around the broken shell after the bird of the soul has flown. 

It is the same with evil: it is a negative quantity, There- 
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fore, good is the warm, blessed reality; and we have every 
right to rejoice and be glad, even in a very defective world, 
with a thousand distortions of the ideal at our door. But the 
fact of goodness is, after all, the capital fact of experience. 
And the belief that the centre of thingss is all-pervading good 
brings such glow and trust we cannot help being happy; and 
the conviction comes that simply to be happy because of 
divine verities is service to God, prayer and praise, worship 
and thanksgiving. Happiness therefore is not a thing that 
may be left to mood and caprice. It is a duty beyond 
others. It is the sweetest way of being religious. It is 
consistent with all tenderness of ministration, all sympathy, 
and dew-shedding into sick and wounded souls; for happi- 
ness of the profound and religious kind can be imparted. It 
is the best tonic, the best cordial. The radiant faces of those 
who have been tried in life’s fires, and have come out pure 
gold, preach the best sermons. They report of the triumph 
over evil, sorrow, and death of the master bond that binds 
us to God. ; 

So the new faith is a happy faith. It writes on its ban- 
ners “ Hope.” It looks into the eyes of the Infinite, and sees 
a smile instead of a frown. It bears from the heart of God 
a blessing, and not a curse. It has a great and beautiful 
message for the discouraged, the weak and wretched. It 
shows them that God is not malignant, nor does he delight 
in the sufferings of any of his creatures. Its creed is to re: 
joice and be glad because of the union of the human soul 
with the Divine Spirit. 

The sour Christian is passing or has passed. If any are 
left, they are half ashamed of their creed. The sweet Chris- 
tian is coming or hascome. Even if he calls himself a sceptic, 
his mellifluous nature must be from God. The sense of hu- 
man brotherhood that wells up in him is profoundly religious. 
He is perhaps devout through moral health and happiness. 
God crushes us with benefits. He has made the earth so 
resplendent with beauty and divine significance that no evil 
cloud, however dark, can be more than a span long. Within 
and all around are the infinite mercies; and in return he asks 
from us only a little service of song,—of prayer that is a 
song, of worship that is the heart’s deep, unfeigned joy in 
knowing him, of recognition that is the earnest of our own 
development, our own good. 


Current Topics. 


THE Congress of the United States began the considera- — 


tion of one of the most important problems which await 
solution when it entered last Monday upon the discussion 
of the currency bill. The Democrats attacked the measure 
with great vigor, and with special reference to that section of 
it which adopts the gold dollar as the standard of monetary 
value in the country. The bill will receive the votes of the 
Republican majority, with one or two exceptions. In addi- 
tion, it will undoubtedly be supported by the advocates of 
the gold standard on the Democratic side of the House. 
There is no doubt that the bill will be passed by the House 
in very nearly the form in which it was originally drafted by 
the Republican caucus committee. A similar bill, with a 
few minor deviations from the provisions of the House bill, 
is now awaiting consideration in the Senate. Every effort 
will be made by the majority in both branches of Congress 
to place the proposed financial legislation upon the statute 
books at the earliest possible moment, and to that end the 
monetary bill has been placed in the foremost place in the 
list of legislative measures to be considered during the pres- 
ent session. The case of Representative Roberts of Utah 
is now in the hands of a committee of the House, which will 
report its findings upon the validity of Mr. Roberts’s claim 
to a seat in the House of Representatives. 
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One phase of the political struggle in Kentucky ended last 
Friday, when the State board of elections announced its 
findings, giving the election to W. S. Taylor, the Republican 
candidate for governor. The deliberations of the board were 
‘rendered peculiarly difficult by the enormous pressure, both 
political and personal, that was brought to bear upon its mem- 
bers by the friends of the rival candidates. But the decision 
of the board of elections by no means ends the contest, which 
has been one of the most notable in the history of Southern 
political complications. Mr. Goebel, the disappointed Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, has announced his intention of 
carrying the contest into the legislature. This proceeding will 
bring about a long series of discussions, in which political and 
personal feeling will undoubtedly run very high. In the 
meanwhile, the Republicans are taking the situation without 
apprehension, and last Tuesday Mr. Taylor was inaugurated 
as governor of Kentucky. Mr. Goebel’s entire ticket will par- 
ticipate in the coming contest. The claim will be advanced 
that the returns from certain districts were fraudulent; and 
another attempt will be made to secure the rejection of the 
vote of Louisville—— an attempt which ended in failure when 
the board of elections was considering the merits of the 
contest. 

ve 


Ir is expected that Major General Leonard Wood, the 
young officer who transformed Santiago de Cuba from a 
pest-hole into a clean and modern city, will be appointed 
governor-general of Cuba. Gen. Wood was in consultation 
with the President and the Secretary of State last week, 
and discussed with them the problems of administration 
that confront the American authorities in the island. Gen. 
Wood has earned universal praise by his achievements 
in civil government and municipal sanitation in Santiago. 
It is expected that he will prove the man for the emer- 
gency in the present critical state of affairs in Cuba. A 
considerable portion of the Cuban people regard with ex- 
treme disfavor the continued occupation of the island by 
the American authorities. Some of the more impetuous 
leaders urge the people to demand the immediate with- 
drawal of the Americans, and threaten a revolutionary 
movement. Gen. Gomez, the hero of the uprising against 
Spain, and his sympathizers counsel moderation, and regard 
the American officials as friendly allies, whose task it is to 
organize the political and administrative forces of the island 
in order to insure the sanctity of life and the safety of prop- 
erty in the future Carribean republic. Gen. Wood, who 
has demonstrated his ability to deal tactfully with the sen- 
sitive Cubans, will undoubtedly be able to soothe the popular 
feeling and to disarm the hostility which has but too often 
met the efforts of the American administrators in Cuba. 
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Tue President’s message, which was delivered to Congress 
last week, was made the subject of animated discussion 
abroad. No speech uttered from the throne could have re- 
ceived more attention in the European press than did the 
official utterances of the President of the United States. As 
a rule, the British publicists expressed or implied disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the President to bring into bolder re- 
lief the much-discussed subject of Anglo-American friendship. 
German editors, on the contrary, were jubilant because of 
the expression of cordial friendship with Germany which the 
message contained. The message, in effect, dispelled the 
existing impression that an incipient quarrel was in progress 
between Germany and the United States at points in which 
the two countries come into contact one with the other. No 
less delighted was the French press with the sentiment 
toward France which was expressed by the chief executive. 
There had been a feeling in France that the outspoken sym- 
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pathy of the French people with Spain during our late war 
with the latter country had left an unpleasant impression 
upon the American mind. The French, on the other hand, 
resented most keenly the attacks which were made by Ameri- 
can public bodies upon France during the progress of the 
Dreyfus trial. France, therefore, received with unmistakable 
satisfaction President McKinley’s cordial words about France 
and the coming exposition at Paris. 


od 


TuE British division under Gen. Gatacre suffered a serious 
reverse in Natal early Sunday morning, when it was met by 
a superior force of Boers on the outskirts of Stormberg, and 
compelled to retire after an engagement. in which the Trans- 
vaalers captured over six hundred prisoners. The reverse 
was a serious one for the British, not only from the stand- 
point of immediate military value, but also because it ex- 
erted a profound influence upon the wavering loyalty of a 
large number of the Dutch farmers in Cape Colony, who had 
been awaiting a decisive achievement by the Boer armies in 
order to cast their lot with England’s enemies. The defeat 
at Stormberg also had the effect of delaying indefinitely the 
junction of Gen. Gatacre’s division with that of Gen. French, 
thus interfering effectively with the aggressive movement of 
the British, which is designed to accomplish the relief of 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. All these three 
places, it appears, are still surrounded by the combined 
forces of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The 
repulse of the British at Stormberg was brought about by 
Boer guides, who led Gen. Gatacre into the Boer position 
during the darkness of the night. When Sunday dawned, 
the four thousand British soldiers under Gatacre found 
themselves confronted by the enemy in an impregnable 
situation and fully prepared for an effective attack. 


& 


Tuart the British government has been fully impressed 
with the seriousness of the undertaking which it has assumed 
in South Africa is plainly demonstrated by the fact that the 
war office at London is now preparing a seventh division for 
service in South Africa. While the reverse at Stormberg can 
have only a temporary effect upon the outcome of the cam- 
paign in Natal, there are indications of increasing restless- 
ness among the Boer population of Cape Colony. This 
restlessness appears to have received a strong impetus from 
the frequent utterances of British statesmen and publicists 
to the effect that Great Britain regards the war in South 
Africa as a test to determine whether South Africa shall be 
Dutch or British. The expression of such a sentiment, cir- 
culated industriously by Boer emissaries in Cape Colony, is 
having its effect upon the loyalty of the farmers, in whom the 
sense of race is tenacious. The colonial government at Cape 
Town maintains an attitude of the most exemplary loyalty. 
The British statesmen still believe that, whatever sentiments 
of disloyalty may develop among the population of Cape 
Colony, the cabinet of Premier Schreiner will not deviate 
from the straight and narrow path of its duty to the imperial 
government. In the improbable event of a general hostile 
movement on the part of the Cape farmers the British prob- 
lem in South Africa would instantly become an exceedingly 
grave one. 

ae 


TuE kaiser’s scheme for the naval expansion of Germany 
was brought before the Reichstag last Monday. Chancellor 
Hohenlohe — whose low and feeble voice easily made itself 
heard in London and Paris, where it awoke hostile echoes — 
informed the imperial Parliament that the interests of Ger- 
many absolutely demanded a doubling of the naval forces of 
the federation in the immediate future. The radicals re- 
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ceived the chancellor’s proposal with cries of opposition and 
ridicule, while the conservatives heard it with some degree 
of approbation. The kaiser has given the Reichstag to 
understand that, unless it votes the required credits, Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved, and an appeal will be made to the 
electors of the empire. The indications are that Germany is 
on the eve of a desperate parliamentary struggle, of which 
the outcome is uncertain. The German tax-payer is certainly 
not inclined to regard with favor the consummation of a plan 
which will increase the general load of taxation by making 
the German navy ultimately as expensive an item of expendi- 
ture as the army has been since Bismarck began to lay the 
foundations of empire. On the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that a large number of German tradespeople and 
manufacturers are lending a willing ear to the government’s 
plea that the expansion of German trade will keep pace with 
the progress of the German flag upon the sea. It remains to 
be seen whether the liberals and the socialists will carry the 
day in the Reichstag, and whether the kaiser’s plan for the 
future mission of Germany will meet with the approval of 
the people of Germany in the event of the obduracy of 
the Reichstag. 
ae 


Tue liberal elements in the small and stormy kingdom of 
Belgium achieved an unmistakable victory in the Belgian 
Parliament last Monday, when the electoral bill granting 
proportional representation was passed in the chamber. 
The electoral question has been the burning issue in the 
politics of Belgium for a number of years past. Tumultuous 
riots, which suggested the threat of a revolution, have oc- 
curred periodically in the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom, owing to the dissatisfaction of the workingmen 
with the electoral system of the country, which prevented a 
free expression of the popular will, in the first place by 
granting the suffrage only to a limited number of the adult 
male population, and in the second place by maintaining the 
ratio of representation which gave certain favored districts 
a representation in Parliament out of all proportion to the 
actual numerical strength of their voting population. Last 
winter the clericals proposed to insure for themselves a 
permanent majority in Parliament. by introducing an elec- 
toral reform bill which gave the right of suffrage to districts 
instead of numbers. This measure had to be abandoned, 
because the workingmen boldly announced their intention 
of disrupting the State unless the government withdrew its 
sanction from the bill. Under the present law the represen- 
tation of the clericals will be reduced. In Brussels, for 
instance, where the Catholic party has been electing eighteen 
deputies heretofore, hereafter they will be able to elect only 
seven. 

es 


Ir is a number of years since even the most hostile French 
critics ceased to regard Kaiser Wilhelm II. as a flighty young 
man of inordinate ambition and unstable purpose. Whatever 
may be the kaiser’s relation to the cause of popular liberty 
in the empire, it is recognized on all sides that his state- 
policy has been, in the main, a logical and comprehensive 
one, that he has set before himself a definite problem, and 
has advanced upon its solution with a surprising amount of 
energy, determination, and state-craft. Wilhelm II. realized, 
probably before his accession to the throne of Wilhelm the 
Great, that Germany would be called upon to contest her 
share of the world’s trade with Great Britain, the United 
States, and France. In order to place Germany upon an 
absolutely secure footing in continental affairs, he plunged 
with great warmth into the work of creating an army, the 
very existence of which would make the word of Germany 
impressive in the councils of the European nations. Having 
accomplished this purpose, the kaiser, for the past half-dozen 
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years, has devoted himself to the task of expanding German 
foreign trade; and how well he has succeeded in his under- 
taking the current trade balances of the European nations 
testify beyond the possibility of contradiction. The bill 
which was introduced in the Reichstag last Monday is the 
expression of the purpose of the ruler of Germany to equip 
the empire with every implement of expansion. And yet 
there are intelligent Germans who fail to see the relation 
between the German navy and the volume of German for- 
eign trade. 


Brevities. 


The article which editors like is not the one suggested 
by some long controversy, but the one which suggests a new 
idea and may perhaps start a fresh discussion. 


The Christian Advocate thinks the gulf between its posi- 
tion and ours impassable. The editor says, “For us to 
join with them would be blasphemy: for them to join with 
us would be idolatry.” 


America forced open the doors of the ancient empire of 
Japan, and then left the Japanese to shape their own fortune. 
As a result, we have an Asiatic nation capable of maintain- 
ing itself, whether in war or diplomacy, against all other 
nations. 


One of the curiosities of literature is that they who most 
devoutly believe that Shakespeare wrote the plays will admit 
that, if Bacon had been the reputed author up to the present 
time, it would now be impossible to create a presumption in 
favor of Shakespeare’s authorship. 


A Baptist layman raises the question whether private bap- 
tism would not make it easier for young people to become 
church members. He calls attention to the fact that the 
ceremony of immersion, publicly administered, often becomes 
a spectacle which people regard with absorbing curiosity. 


The Mormons pick up their converts in the rural districts 
everywhere and especially in the mountain regions of the 
Middle States. Their missionaries often open doors for 
lonely men and women, through which they seem to see a 
paradise of physical comfort and intellectual emancipation. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames recently preached a sermon entitled 
“Fifty Years a Minister.” Although we could not offer it to 
our readers in our own columns, we are glad to inform them 
that it has been done into a pamphlet, and for five cents 
may be obtained at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


A correspondent writes in a style which is becoming very 
familiar to us in our daily correspondence: “‘ The Christian 
Register is almost the dearest friend I have. In it I find so 
much of consolation it strengthens me and helps me each 
week. Being so far from any of our churches, I look to it as 
to a spiritual friend. May it live long and prosper!” 


The society of American authors has undertaken to secure 
from Congress a reduction of the postal rates on authors’ 
manuscripts. The claim is made that there are twenty thou- 
sand men and women not journalists who are striving to 
live by the pen. Often ‘articles must travel through the 
mail several times before they are accepted. Being accepted 
and printed, the proofs are sent for one-quarter the rate 
charged for the article. 


Some one sneers at those who take salaries for religious 
work, and then criticise those who work by faith. The min- 
ister who receives a salary is paid by those who know what 
they are doing, what they give their money for, and what 
return they are getting. But when in a meeting, excited to 
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the highest degree of tension, money is contributed to the 
amount of perhaps $50,000, while few know what becomes 
of the money, and they who do know are dissatisfied, 
we submit that the transaction is not to be compared, for 
instance, to the taking of a salary by Dr. Storrs during a 
long term of service of the highest value. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Christmas Gifts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I feel sure that there are persons in the North who would 
feel it a privilege to brighten the Christmas holidays of a 
number of pupils in our Southern schools, especially in the 
country districts where they have almost nothing for Christ- 
mas, by sending Christmas cards or other forms of Christmas 
presents. If these presents are sent to me at Tuskegee, I 
will be very glad to see that they are placed in the hands of 
teachers in charge of country schools, who will use them to 
the best advantage, or, if preferred, I will send the names and 
addresses of teachers in the country schools to whom pack- 
ages can be sent direct. Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the preparation of a book on the History of Organized 
Unitarianism, which I have undertaken at the request of the 
American Unitarian Association, I have found it very desir- 
able to have the constant use of several books and periodicals 
for reference. I can obtain these from the libraries, but 
under such restrictions as to seriously limit their usefulness to 
me. I wish for the eighth volume of Sprague’s “ Annals of 
the American Pulpit,” devoted to the early Unitarian minis- 
ters; Ellis’s “ Half-century of Unitarian Controversy”; Sid- 
ney Willard’s “Memories of Youth and Manhood”; and 
Alden Bradford’s Memoir of Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. The 
periodicals are-the Monthly Anthology; General Repository 
and Review, edited by Andrews Norton; the Christian Dis- 
ciple, edited by Noah Worcester; and the Christian Exam- 
iner, especially the earlier volumes. If any one can loan these 
books or otherwise secure me the use of them, it will be a 
great convenience. Other books and periodicals relating to 
Unitarian history I shall be pleased to have. Such are the 
books and the reports of Dr. Tuckerman concerning his 
ministry to the poor in Boston. 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

25 BEACON STREET, Boston. 


Fathers and Boys. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
I clip the following from the Springfield Republican : —- 


“ The question why men don’t go to church troubles peo- 
ple. An easier question is why boys don’t go. The answer 
is, because their fathers don’t. Now, if the fathers would go, 
so that the boys would go, there would be nothing left of the 
question why men don’t go.” 


Now will you allow me to ask another question? Why do 
men go to church? It must be admitted that some men 
attend church. I go to a church that is always filled 
with earnest, thoughtful people. There is no high-priced 
choir, no marvellous organ, no imposing architecture, no 
gorgeous painted windows and memorials,— nothing but 
simplicity and—what? The answer is the answer to my 
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question. It may be apprehended that, because this letter is 
sent to the fegister, this church is a Unitarian church. 
Correct; but I am not a Unitarian by profession. B. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Sea is Thine, and Thou Madest it. 


BY WILLIAM H. DALL. 


Lord of the vast inconstant sea, 

Lord of its creatures, great and small, 
Thy steadfast arm unceasingly 

With loving-kindness keepeth all. 


Thine are the isles embowered in palm, 
Ring-girt with snow-white coral sand, 
Scenting with aromatic balm 
The trade-wind traversing the land, 


Where mirrored in the still lagoon 
The coco and pandanus rise, 

And, driven by the strong monsoon, 
The leaping breaker smites, and dies. 


The ceaseless challenge of the seas 
Thy reefs, impregnable, defy ; 

Safely defended, thus at ease 
Sunlit, thy peaceful atolls lie. 


Thine are the islands of the north, 
Mantled with sombre spruce and pine, 
Whose rocky buttresses jut forth 
Into the chill and seething brine. 


There dripping rockweed lifts and falls 
In cadence, as the surges beat, 

Resounding, where the sea-gull calls, 
And beetling cliff and shingle meet. 


Thy flowing tide across the straits 
With rippled front makes. good its way, 
And, while the eager salmon waits, 
Unlocks the shallows of the bay. 


Or, where the blue and splintered wall 
Of glacier-foot defends the shore, 
The ice-front topples to its fall, 
The black cliffs echoing its roar. 


Forth on the bosom of the tide, 

Out to the eddies of the sea, 
Majestical, the icebergs ride 

Toward transformations yet to be. 


Out by the reefs where otters slept 
By rocks where herded walrus groan, 
Where the Great Auk aforetime kept, 
Last of the race, her watch alone; 


Into the immemorial deep 
They pass, and vanish, dropping slow 
Their harvest, garnered on the steep, 
Into the silent depths below. 


And still thy steady tides flow on, 
Responsive to the whirling spheres 

Celestial; and their courses run 
Through the innumerable years. 


Food for thy creatures small and great 
In every clime they surely bear; 
However paltry its estate, 
To each one its appointed share. 


Duly thy boundaries are set 
For all thy broad unfathomed seas, 
Nor may the towering surge forget 
The smallest of thy mysteries. 


Lord of the breaker and the reef, 
Lord of the wide abysmal main, 

We read thee in each rustling leaf, 
Each atom from the dusty plain. 


Thy wondrous artifice we know 
In all thy handiwork to be; 
Yet, above all, thy glories show 

Supreme in thine eternal sea, 


BERING SEA, July, 1899. 
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The Story of a Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


It has sometimes been said that our faith is too radical, 
that it is for the prosperous, that it lacks warmth, persuasive- 
ness, and the power to propagate itself. Let me tell a short 
story of a life that has just closed. 

My friend was a poor man. He had served his time as 
a youth in the German army, he had worked in a sugar 
refinery in Paris, and later he had come to America, and 
had finally got a place with only a day laborer’s wages in a 
foundry in Boston. I did not know him till he had lost his 
place and his health. His disease was consumption, with 
which his naturally powerful constitution waged a long and 
losing fight for some six years. 

When I first met him, I had been told that he was “a sort 
of anarchist.” He was, in fact, a man of independent spirit, 
scrupulously honest, who could not easily bear to ask for 
charity or to let debts go unpaid. He had a wife and 
young children to be supported. His long illness was al- 
ready becoming burdensome and expensive. Death had 
twice invaded his home. His wife with her laundry work 
could scarcely earn the living of the family. He could not 
go back to the shop; but he was not yet too feeble to try to 
get a job, and to be grieved and disappointed at being 
sternly set aside. Moreover, he was comparatively a new- 
comer in our part of the city; and, though he knew Ger- 
man and French very well, his acquaintance with English 
was so slight as to put him at a disadvantage with his 
neighbors. It was certainly no wonder, under these cir- 
cumstances, that he had become nervous, irritable, and 
somewhat bitter, and that he was disposed to talk rather 
recklessly about the injustice of society. 

He had been brought up in the Lutheran Church, whose 
conventional preaching and medizval tenets rasped his 
keen and critical mind, and seemed abhorrent to his moral 
sense. He had never really heard of any religion that did 
not make a very ugly world more wretched and unaccount- 
able. Here, then, was this poor fellow fighting a fatal mal- 
ady, longing with all his heart for sympathy and yet stinted 
of friendship, loving the fields and the country, and doomed 
to be shut up to die in a narrow, crowded court in a city, 
with honor and a conscience without ever having heard the 
gospel of a righteous universe and a good God. 

I let him talk at first as bitterly as he pleased. I entirely 
surprised him, I suspect, by frankly going with him in much 
that he said of the injustices in the existing order of society. 
I listened also with sympathy to his comments on the pre- 
vailing religion. If Christianity consists in goodness and 
brotherly love, we must not insist that the churches of any 
denomination have been very successful. There was not an 
article of what is known as “evangelical Christianity” in 
which my new friend saw any use or meaning. 

I found, however, in the course of a very few interviews 
that a genuine, sincere, loyal, and uncommonly truth-loving 
nature lay beneath the crust of a bitter and cynical manner. 
The man wanted reality and religion. I cannot easily de- 
scribe his satisfaction in discovering for the first time in his 
life that there was a religion of reason, justice, and good 
will, free of all the absurdities that had oppressed his intelli- 
gence. It was as if the man had begun to breathe a new 
atmosphere. The bitter feelings passed away as if they had 
been so much mist. One could see his brave efforts to 
keep control over his irritated nerves. It became a pleasure 
to talk with him, to hear his questions,— yes, to count one’s 
self his friend. No Methodist conversion has a clearer or 
more pronounced “‘ change of heart.” The good spirit had 
come to him. He had got at the heart of religion. I do 
not think that he would have hesitated to do anything 
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which friendship or truth or duty might have commanded. 
All this, too, was in the simplest and most unconventional 
terms. : 

My friend now became eager to improve his English so 
that he might read our books and better understand our 
thought. He wanted a dictionary and an English Bible. 
The simple style of Mr. Savage’s sermons made them a 
great pleasure to him. Some one provided him with the 
Christian Register. He read with independence and dis- 
crimination. Much as he admired Mr. Savage, when his 
last Easter sermon was published, its “Spiritualist” ten- 
dency stirred all his old scepticism. He had come by this 
time to an abiding and happy trust that all would be well, 
but the Spiritualist “manifestations”? seemed to him unreal 
and somewhat repulsive. 

Meantime he never relaxed an effort to earn an honest 
dollar, and, if possible, to maintain his family. He held an 
agency to sell coal to his neighbors for city dealers. As 
soon as the ‘‘ Pingree Farm” project was adopted in Boston, 
he took up his little garden, and continued to hold it as long 
as the city provided the land. He would drag his tired 
limbs to this land, a mile away from his home, and work 
when he could scarcely hold himself up. He was a born 
farmer, and loved his garden as well as its fruits, 

His energy was indomitable. He became very fond of 
attending our church, and insisted on walking a long half- 
mile from his house, even after he was forced by weakness 
to stop again and again to rest himself on the way. When 
this was known, a carriage was provided by the kindness of 
one of his new friends. 

I never saw or heard of a more wearisome and painful 
case of consumption than this one. There was no glamour 
of false hopes, but the clearest apprehension of the situation. 
What friends could do in narrow conditions was done for 
him, but what wealth often does to alleviate suffering had to 
be omitted. Almost to the last, he contrived to help him- 
self, and not to call in the services of a nurse; and yet he 
was growingly uncomplaining and patient. Whenever I 
spoke of his pain, he answered, “Oh, it is not any too 
much.” His expressions of his delight in his religion, of 
his serene faith in God, of his keen appreciation of every- 
thing that his friends could do for him, were as touching as 
they were beautiful. In his hardest hours, a few words of a 
psalm or a short prayer or a grasp of a friend’s hand 
seemed to bring him unfailing rest. I never saw a man who 
was more sure that ‘‘the everlasting arms” were about him. 
I remember especially going to see him one day when he 
had been suffering, he said, as if fire were burning him. 
Suddenly as I sat by, hardly knowing what to say, a wonder- 
ful smile came into his thin, haggard face, quite transforming 
it with light, as he said, “I have not been through all this to 
lose my patience now.” And then he repeated the words 
from the hymn, “Nearer, my God, to thee.” “Yes,” he 
said, “that is true /” 

He had apprehended that the end would be very difficult. 
I comforted him with what I have learned, that the rule is, 
on the contrary, that death comes peacefully. To our great 
satisfaction, it was so in his case. 

“Nothing was here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


I have to thank God for many good friends, but I am 
specially grateful to have been able to add this faithful 
workingman to the number of those whom I have loved. 
I am grateful that his name stands on our church book 
written under the familiar motto, ‘“‘In the Love of Truth,” 
etc. JI am very certain, as he was certain, that with how- 
ever great cost he had won the splendid prizes, righteous- 
ness, faith, love, and the life eternal, I am sure that he has 
not lived in vain who had been enabled to translate trouble 
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and pain into the divine values. In fact, after all was over, 
a very remarkable sense came to me, which I cannot transfer 
to another, but which, I think, I shall always carry with me, 
that I had not looked upon the face of death, but I had seen 
an immortal soul, son of the living God. The divine smile 
which love had sent upon that dying man’s face seems to me 
to have been the supreme sign of the unseen reality. 


For the Christian Register. 
Two Sonnets. 


BY MARCIA M. SELMAN. 


aye 
MERcy. 


By what I am let me be judged, O Lord, 
As now to thee I stand revealed. Indite 
My secret sins, as, set within the light 
Of thy pure countenance, they shrink, abhorred. 
Call each foul shape by name, and give reward 
Befitting each desertion of thy right, 
Each hideous choice that led me toward the night. 
So sentence all that breaks with thee accord. 
Yea, set not, for my sake, thy law aside! 
Name my offence not softly, lest I die! 
But, in thy mercy, let thy judgment stern 
Strip off disguises from desire and pride. 
Slay every idol at whose feet I lie, : 
And every shrine that mocks thine own o’erturn! 


II. 
JUSTICE. 


By what I am, but not by that alone, 
Let me be judged! Nay, give each protest weight 
That sore withstands my tempters with a hate 
Of their advances, kindred to thine own,— 
Each purpose vowed upon thine altar-stone, 
Each impulse to thy glory consecrate, 
The zeal that moves afresh to reinstate 
Mine honor,— thine ! — though trampled and o’erthrown | 
Yea, sinner, rebel, outcast by my choice, 
And worshipper of alien gods, yet mark 
My truest self, the self I fain would be, 
That sometimes turns, repentant, at thy voice, 
And, blindly struggling up through pain and dark, 
Wrestles, like Jacob, to be blessed of thee! 


Our Chronic Home Problem. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


The public discussion in all parts of the country over the 
bringing of the Baker family to the North from South Caro- 
lina, and the constant reports of negro lynchings, have em- 
phasized more intensely than usual our chronic home prob- 
lem,— the elevation of the poorer classes, especially of the 
blacks. Among the heated ideas which have been produced 
have been those from different Southern writers, printed in 
papers in Boston and Springfield (Mass.), and probably else- 
where also, that the education of the negro has been a fail- 
ure, that he ought to be kept down to his former level as 
nearly as possible, and that the North ought to join with the 
South in holding him firmly in a subject condition. One 
Southern writer says that the education of the negro is re- 
sponsible for the present hostility between the races in the 
South, and that the only solution of the difficulty is to pre- 
vent the negro from receiving an education. That Southern 
sentiment is generally unfriendly to the education of the 
negro seems beyond question, whatever may be the excep- 
tions to the rule. 

But it is a fair prediction that this feeling will pass away, 
and that the negro will be accorded his rights, even in the 
South. Taking the argument upon its lowest ground, yet 
the ground which will be most effective with the most un- 
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thinking portion of his critics, it is fair to predict that the 
negro will rise in the struggle because he has good fighting 
stuff in him. The average unthinking man, who cares little 
about the abstract rights of man, has, nevertheless, a strong 
respect for the man who can fight; that is, for the man who 
has the disposition and the ability to defend his rights by 
force against the oppressor who would cheat or conquer 
him. This wholesome respect is still a marked trait in the 
nations of earth generally. Japan has risen to the standing 
of a world power because she has fighting stuff in her, while 
China is a sort of “corpus vile” for exploitation by all the 
world-grabbers simply because she cannot fight. A few 
years ago Chili rose much in our esteem, simply because she 
showed she could fight well. Now the black is a good 
fighter, but “when he is well commanded” may be a nec- 
essary qualification at present. The record of the black 
regiments in the Civil War is enough proof; but we have 
recent demonstration as conclusive in the battle of San Juan, 
where the United States regular colored troops made as 
good a record as any white regiments on the field. 

But that is on a low plane. The quality of manly insist- 
ence upon one’s personal and political rights, however, is on 
a higher plane. People with force and dignity to make their 
personal worth felt will, in time, command the respect of 
which they are worthy. ‘The brutality of the white race will 
have to acknowledge that, even though it is unwilling. 
Now the negro race is surely rising in self-independence 
and self-assertion. The spirit which they show is proof suffi- 
cient to convince doubters. Their evolution may be slow, 
but the changes within the thirty-five years since the war are 
sufficient to reveal marked progress. When the white man 
feels that the negro has the ability and the disposition to 
defend his rights, then the white will be much more ready to 
concede not only the rights, but the ability and the humanity 
of his black brother. If the moral sense of the average 
white man is dull upon the point, his perception of force 
defending rights is quick enough. 

But these considerations are not on the high plane on 
which the negro’s worth ought to be considered, and he is 
proving his worth on the higher plane. He is fast coming 
to an intellectual equality with the white. It is surprising, 
if one will only look into the matter, to see what wonderful 
results have already been accomplished by negro men and 
women who were themselves born in slavery or came from 
slave parents. Negro scholars and writers are making their 
way into the world of science and of letters rapidly, in spite 
of the prejudice which they are forced to encounter, even in 
the North. They are proving their worth. They are lifting 
their race up so that the conflict for recognition of rights 
need not be fought on the lower level of brute force, but in 
the higher realm of mind. The negroes are developing 
professors in their colleges whose scientific attainments, con- 
sidering their handicaps in the race, are simply wonderful. 
They are invading the domain of literature, and are earning 
the highest praise of white critics. Need is only to mention 
such names as Prof. Du Bois of Atlanta University, who is 
said by President Eliot to be one of the brightest men who 
ever graduated from Harvard, of Charles W. Chesnutt, of 
Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University, of Prof. Eugene 
Harris of Fisk University, and so on, writers and scholars 
of high worth, to prove that the colored race, even for one 
generation, has made remarkable upward progress. ‘That 
the mass of the race is yet, to the white man’s vision, below 
the white man’s level, does not signify. The wonder is that 
the race, within one single generation from the emancipation 
proclamation, has been able to produce even these few speci- 
mens of high merit. It shows what is in the blood and what 
will surely come out with training. ‘There is in these exam- 
ples ample probability that from the negro children now in 
the public schools and in the higher institutions in the North 
and South there will arise many more equally talented men 
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and women, whose revelation of truth, of science, of music, 
of art, and of religion, as it is revealed through the mind of 
the negro, will be a new inspiration to the white race of what 
is for the common blessing and elevation of all, both white 
and black. 

The negro race will surely outgrow the childlike period of 
development. It is doing this rapidly. When we compare 
the few generations since the negro’s ancestor was an African 
savage with the many hundred years which have been neces- 
sary for the elevation of the Anglo-Saxon since his savage 
ancestor came out of the German forests, we have not much 
to boast over in comparison with the black. ‘The present 
condition is transitionary. The negro can never be forced 
back into ignorant servitude or ignorant servantism, as some 
Southern writers recommend. The light of liberty, of prog- 
ress, and of self-respecting manhood is on the brow of the 
race; and they will struggle upward. They will succeed, if 
there is any virtue in free institutions, no matter if the mass 
of the whites do visit their contempt upon a black skin. 
But there is a finer quality in the white man than that which 
revels in the use of the word “ nigger,” and there is a sense 
of justice which will insist that justice shall be done to all. 
In the case of brutal men the fact that the negro is able and 
disposed to defend his rights will compel respect, and there 
will be enforced a consideration which the brute in man is 
not yet ready to accord. But in the case of men of finer 
grain the consciousness of common humanity, with the 
willing recognition of equal mental and moral ability and 
character, will grant that admission of brotherhood upon 
which mankind must stand at last, if there is reality in our 
civilization and our religion. ‘The color and race problem is 
difficult and, at times, discouraging; but, when we look back 
for only one generation, the encouragement is ample, and we 
look forward to the immediate future with full confidence in 
a gradual improvement of an unjust and inhuman judgment 
against the black man. 


On Giving. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


[In his annual appeal for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and other philanthropic and religious enterprises, Dr. 
Savage called attention to some of the defects in the Unita- 
rian habit of giving, and stated several reasons why we 
should attend to the immediate needs of our own household 
of faith. We subjoin some of the closing paragraphs of his 
sermon for the consideration of our readers everywhere.— 
EDITOR. | 

I wish to speak of the matter of our giving for the exten- 
sion of our liberal Christian work in its various departments. 
I shall do it very briefly. I have had occasion before to dep- 
recate, both in public and in private, one thing which is 
common on the part of us Unitarians. Pardon me, if I speak 
thus personally ; and, if I refer to some other denominations 
by way of contrast, it will only mean that I need the names 
in order to be understood. 

I believe there have been no more generous givers in the 
history of this country than the Unitarians have been; but 
Unitarians have given less in proportion to numbers and 
means.to their own causes, to the support of their own ideas 
and their own institutions, than almost any other religious 
body with which I am acquainted. Why? Because, as I 
had occasion to say in connection with another theme the 
other day, Channing, Martineau in England, some of the 
noblest men we have, have always been preaching against 
sectarianism. They have discouraged the idea of building 
up another sect. They have talked in that direction so much 
that at last the majority of our people have come somehow 
to feel that there is a good deal more virtue in giving to out- 
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side objects, to general education and philanthropy, than in 
giving to support what they think is the truth. They fear, 
above all things, to be thought “ illiberal.” 

There may be cases of the old orthodox churches giving 
to help build Unitarian instiutions, churches, and schools; 
but I do not know them. I know of cities in this country, 
where there are Unitarian churches, where it is the com- 
monest thing for them to give in support of other denomina- 
tions: they are giving all the time... . 

One of our noblest women has recently given her home 
and an endowment for the establishment of a Unitarian Boys’ 
School. It is up at Tarrytown. We have secured as its 
teacher, its master, who has with him a splendid assistant, 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, formerly minister of All Souls’ 
in this city. He is an able educator, one of the finest 
scholars we have in the denomination. The school will not 
be fairly open until next fall. He has, however, now five or 
six scholars, making up a little home school; and it is very 
curious to note that one of these is a Congregationalist, one 
an Episcopalian, one a Presbyterian, and one a Catholic. 
This shows the breadth of the confidence that people have 
in this incipient school and its master. 

But I happen to know of a wealthy man who predicts that 
the school will not succeed. Try it a year or two, he says, 
and see. Meantime I happen to know, also, that he has 
made provision in his will to give largely of his money to 
helping poor students in an institution under orthodox con- 
trol. In other words, he predicts failure to the school, and— 
well, I wish he would help see that it does not fail. 

So many people, when things are started, say, Let us see 
if you succeed; but, if you do not happen to, after you are 
through needing any help, we will come in. If the people 
who predict failure would only help create success! 

And then, on the other hand, what are people doing? I 
have spoken of it a thousand times, and will as long as I 
live and with the last breath I draw. There are so many 
Unitarians who think it is broad and liberal for them not to 
care how their children are trained. They say, Let the 
child grow up, and then let him decide for himself. Do you 
do that in regard to anything else except religion? Do 


you care whether your child is taught whether two and two © 


make five or not? Does not it matter whether he is taught 
what you profoundly believe to be true in religion or not? 
If it does not, then give up your religion. If it is fit for you 
to keep, it is worth teaching to your children,— particularly 
when the very fundamental principle of Unitarianism is 
breadth and liberality in searching for truth. 

But I know people who are sending their children to 
schools under denominational influence, where they are do- 
ing everything they can, and the parents know it, to make 
them something else besides Unitarians. And I have had 
people come to me and beg and plead with me to undo the 
results of their own carelessness and folly. They had sent 
their children to school, and found they were being trained 
into something else than they thought; and then they would 
beg me to teach them the value of Unitarianism, which they 
had never taken the trouble to do themselves ! 

And at the same time I know Episcopal clergymen who 
say, ‘You Unitarians are sending your boys to our schools, 
and we will do everything we can to make Episcopalians of 
them.” And they ought to, if they believe it, just as you 
ought to make Unitarians of them, if you believe it. 

We are going to have, I trust, a grand school, in which the 
grand humanitarianism of religion, in the light of the broad- 
est thought and study, is going to be taught. If you believe 
in it, give it some money. If you believe that it is a good 
thing, do the next best, or perhaps the thing that is better 
still send your boys there, and help it succeed. Let us 


build up a school that we shall be proud of, and that shall - 


be an inspiration all over the land. 
Give, then, as you are able, and give to create the founda- 
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tions on which shall stand that religion of love not only, but 
of light, that does not fear any truth, but that trusts in God 
freely and fully. 

And now, at the end, the ideal manhood is that which is 
built up in perfection so far as the individual is concerned ; 
the man who is strong physically, with a clear conscience, a 
brain trained to think, a heart consecrated to love of the 
noblest and finest things,— the man who, so built, gives him- 
self utterly to the noblest service of his fellows. 


Who may Print the English Bible? 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


A copyright case was decided last summer in the London 
courts, which establishes the question of who it is that really 
holds the right to publish either the old “ authorized ” or the 
new ‘revised ” version of the New Testament. The univer- 
sities of Oxford and of Cambridge together paid to scholars 
and divines over £20,000 ($100,000) for their work in the 
preparation of the revised version; and they had taken all 
the necessary precautions to secure for themselves the fruit 
of their labors on this great enterprise, so that, when Messrs. 
Gill & Sons, an enterprising firm of educational publishers 
in England, put forth editions of the Gospels of St. Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles, they were at once restrained, 
and had to pay costs and damages. 

It may be interesting in this connection to recall the con- 
ditions under which the Bible —in the authorized version, 
for the old version is still the “authorized”’ version in the 
hearts of the people in England, and the revised version is 
slow to take its place—is printed in that country. The 
authorized version of the Holy Scriptures can only be legally 
printed in England by the queen’s printer, Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, the University Press of Oxford, and the Uni- 
versity Press of Cambridge. Such a limitation was neces- 
sary in so important a work, if only as a means of giving 
the best possible guarantee for strict accuracy and for pre- 
venting any wilful tampering with the sacred text. 

But there is no work of man into which defects and errors 
will not creep in course of time. More than a hundred 
and fifty years after the authorized version had been first 
issued, various printers’ errors had crept in; and at the rec- 
ommendation of Bishop Seeker a revision was undertaken 
by several learned persons of the University of Oxford in 
connection with the delegates or governors of the University 
Press of that city. The result was the publication in 1769 
of two editions of the Bible, commonly known as Dr. Blay- 
ney’s edition, one in folio, the other in quarto, the former of 
which was decided upon as the standard for the authorized 
version. 

Again, in 1834, by the authority of the two universities, 
‘the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles were carefully collated, 
which resulted in an agreement that the Oxford Small Pica 
Octavo Bible, with references, printed in 1824, with the 
corrections then marked, should thenceforward be the stand- 
ard for both universities. 

No deviation whatever has ever since been permitted from 
this until the Revised New Testament was made; and, to 
secure perfect exactness, each fresh edition of the Scriptures 
is read three times by different correctors of the press, 
while as an additional security a reward of x guinea ($5) is 
offered by the Oxford University Press for any error which 
may be discovered, not having been previously detected and 
corrected. 

The Bible, as is only meet, has the honor of being the first 
book to be printed after the invention of movable types. 
It was most fitting that this new-born art, which enshrines 
every other art, should be inaugurated by the printing of the 
“ Book of Books,” since no other book has furnished such 
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_ If love brings sorrow, we must love more and better. 
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a number of subjects for the historian, the poet, the philoso- 
pher, the moralist, or the teacher, as the Bible has done. 

To an Oxford man, John Wycliffe, a warden of Balliol 
College, is due the honor of first translating the Bible into 
English. This work he completed as early as in 1384, but 
there was then no printing-press; and two hundred years 
after, when printing was invented, this version had become 
obsolete. Miles Coverdale in 1535 was the first English- 
man who translated and printed the Bible in English. His 
edition was printed in France, and was dedicated to King 
Henry VIII. and Queen “ Anne,” —the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn. ‘The first Bible ever printed in England was the 
New Testament, translated by William Tyndale and printed 
by the king’s printer in 1536. 

The office of king’s or queen’s printer has been held ever 
since early in the sixteenth century, and has descended in 
a direct line of craftsmen, who still hold the privilege of 
printing all Bibles, New Testaments, Books of Common 
Prayer, The Statutes, and The Imperial Proclamations or 
Injunctions. 

In 1537 followed Matthews Bible, a republication of Tyn- 
dale’s, with parts of Coverdale’s translation and notes; and 
in 1539 Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, was published with- 
out note or comment. It was so called because it was re- 
vised by the whole Bench of Bishops, with Cranmer at their 
head. This was the Bible which was ordered to be set up 
in the churches for the parishioners to read, and in some 
remote country parishes in England copies of it may still be 
seen securely chained to the reading desk. 

In the reign of “good Queen Bess,” as some people call 
her, the Great Bible was superseded by the Bishops’ Bible; 
and in 1611, under the auspices of King James I., the 
authorized version was published. ‘The work of translating 
and comparing alone occupied three years, and the whole 
work was done in seven years, and that the revised version 
departs so little from it is proof of the extraordinary degree 
of perfection to which the work was brought. This author- 
ized version for two hundred and fifty years remained undis- 


.turbed, until in 1870 the project of a revised version, not 


a new translation, was set on foot, with the result with which 
our readers are familiar. 

There is really no law in our own country to prevent any 
one from printing the Bible either in the authorized or the 
revised version; but, owing to the expensive nature of the 
plant, there are but few firms who care to embark in the 
enterprise, and it is left to two or three who have established 
a reputation for the carefulness of their text. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, com- 
ing down from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
change nor shadow of alteration.— Saint James. 


wt 


True life is righteousness, love, joy, peace. It is out of 
doors and in intellectual and spiritual sunshine. It is never 
among the dissonances of nature nor the jar of affairs.—_ 2 
Fay. 


& 


He alone is trustworthy who stands by his work, ready to 
acknowledge his failures or wear the laurels of success with 
the beautiful composure of an honest man who has done his 
best.— Zhomas K. Beecher. 

se 


When duty is severe, we must be more reverently dutiful. 
When 
thought chills us with doubt and fear, we must think again 
with fuller soul and deeper trust.—/ames Martineau, 
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Literature. 


James Dwight Dana.” 


President Gilman’s Life of Prof. Dana is. 


admirably conceived and carried out. His 
subject was a good one; and he has risen to 
its level, and treated it in a manner at once 
critical and sympathetic. An air of scien- 
tific advance blows through the book that is 
full of fine exhilaration. We have an ample 
account of Dana’s youth and early education, 
then of his Mediterranean voyage, next of 
his part in the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, 
of particular interest now that antarctic ex- 
ploration is coming to the fore again, and 
because of the account of the Philippines as 
they appeared to an impartial observer when 
as yet their ‘‘benevolent assimilation’’ by 
the United States was, as Dr. Johnson said 
of Mrs. Thrale’s pots and kettles, ‘‘a poten- 
tiality beyond the dreams of avarice.’’ 

Prof. Dana’s marriage and accession to the 
Yale professorship, which he held for the 
remainder of his life, soon followed his re- 
turn. Before long he was involved in the 
controversy concerning Science and Genesis 
which raged so hotly midway of the century. 
It is of first importance that he stood for the 
trustworthiness of scientific results, of sec- 
ondary importance that he endeavored to 
identify those results with the Biblical ac- 
count of creation. It is interesting to notice 
that the conservative theologians of the time 
were right in their insistence that the six 
days of creation in Genesis are six literal 
days. It was the liberal interpreters who 
were wrong. Dana’s correspondence with 
Agassiz concerning these things is very in- 
teresting. So is his later correspondence 
with Darwin. The latter writes not too 
sharply in 1863 concerning his Origin of 
Species, then four years old, ‘‘As my book 
has been lately somewhat attended to, per- 
haps it would have been better if, when you 
condemned all such views, you had stated 
that you had not been able to read it’? (on 
account of ill-health). The three main sub- 


jects of Dana’s studies were volcanoes, 
corals, and the glacial period in North 
America. To all these subjects he made 


valuable contributions. Others have gone 
beyond his farthest bounds; but one should 
read this story of his life less for the results 
attained than for the zucessu patuit Dea ele- 
ment which it involves,—the joyous swing 
of Science advancing to an outlook taking in 
new horizons. 


THE NEW-BORN CuBA. By Franklin Mat- 
thews. Illustrated. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers.—Most of the chapters in 
this book appeared in a series of articles 
printed in Harper's Weekly early in 1899; 
but the writer has thought best to supplement 
them with others giving an account of what 
was done in Cuba in the first sixty days of 
American occupation and control. The story 
is a very creditable one, here and there so 
rose-colored as to make us question its sin- 

*Tue Lire or James Dwicur Dana, Scientific Ex- 
plorer, Mineralogist, Zodlogist, Professor in Yale Univer- 
sity. By Daniel C, Gilman, President of the Johns Hop- 


kins University, With illustrations. New York; Harper 
& Brothers, 
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cerity. If the writer were in the private pay 
of Gen. Brooke, he could hardly write of him 
more favorably; and we have had many inti- 
mations of a different and less favorable 
character. But, when every deduction has 
been made, we are rejoiced to feel that a 
world of good work has been done with com- 
mensurate results. Mr. Matthews does not 
attempt to prophesy whether Cuba will be 
some day independent or be completely as- 
similated to our American government. But, 
whatever the tree may bear, he is confident 
that the twig has been bent by the army 
officials and our government so as to result 
in Cuban independence. The arrangement of 
the book is excellent. We have chapters on 
the condition of Havana when it came into 
our charge, and on what has been subse- 
quently done there in the way of street-clean- 
ing, sanitation, customs, postal service, and 
taxation. Following the chapters on Havana 
there are others on the conditions in Pina- 
del Rio, Matanzas, Santa Clara, and Santi- 
ago, others still on American soldiers in 
Cuba, the sugar and tobacco problems. One 
may well hesitate, after reading these chap- 
ters, and while remembering the kind of 
government we have usually had in our terri- 
tories, to change the present military govern- 
ment for a civil, especially as the latter 
would be regarded as a menace to indepen- 
dence to a degree that the present method of 
government is not. It would be delightful 
to hope that we may do as well in the Philip 
pines, but the problems presented there are 
much more difficult. Were we to leave un- 
mentioned the illustrations, more than one 
hundred, and very beautiful and effective, it 
would be an unpardonable omission. 


* THE EXPEDITION, TO THE PHILIPPINES. 
By F. D. Millet. Illustrated. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers.— Mr. 
Millet is artist and correspondent in about 
equal parts. In this large and handsome 
volume the correspondent is almost exclu- 
sive of the artist,—entirely so, except in so 
far as the illustrations, which are all camera 
productions, reflect the judgment of the 
artist’s mind in their choice of poses and 
effects. Mr. Millet’s function in Luzon was 
that of correspondent of the London Zimes 
and Harper’s Weekly. Uxactly what relation 
these chapters bear to the letters written to 
those papers we are not informed. But 
hardly could one have a better account of the 
things which transpired in Manila and vicin- 
ity, from the arrival of Gen. Merritt, with 
whom Mr. Millet sailed on the Newport in 
June, until the following October. This 
period, it will be seen, covers the final capt- 
ure of Manila and the early troubles with 
the insurgent forces. Here already were 
plenty of the ‘‘seeds and weak beginnings’’ 
of the catastrophe which a few months later 
burst into crimson flower. We are not left 
in doubt that the attitude of the insurgents 
was an irritating one. But the question 
steadily recurs whether it need have been if 
the promise of such treatment as that pledged 
to Cuba or the promise of an American pro- 
tectorate had been definitely urged upon 
them. The ‘‘drifting policy’’ pursued for 
several months could have but one issue. 


Mr. Millet will hardly expect that his letters, | 
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warmed over in this way and served so hand- 
somely, will have the same appetizing flavor 
that they had when we were all hungry for 
the news they brought to us. But many are 
the insatiable appetites for such food as this, 
for which there can never be too much. And, 
when the future historian sits down to write 
the history of the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Millet’s book will, we imagine, 
be one of the most serviceable documents that 
he finds awaiting him. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH. By Charles 
W. Chesnutt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.—Mr. Chesnutt has been writing, 
or at least publishing, only a short time; 
but the quality of his work places him at 
once among the most interesting figures in 
the ranks of our American writers of fiction. 
That Conjure Woman came, unheralded, a 
year ago; but its appreciation of negro char 
acter, its delightful humor, and the freshness 
of its style led the reader to expect much 
from the writer. The new volume is a col- 
lection of short stories,—all ‘‘stories of the 
color line,’’ a line drawn, it seems, almost as 
rigidly, socially speaking, between ‘‘those 
white enough to show blue veins’’ and the 
negro of unmixed breed, as between the 
former and the white man. The story which 
gives its name to the book has become 
widely known through its appearance in the 
Atlantic Monthly. ‘‘The Virginia Mammy’’ 
has the basis of a powerful story, but it is 
carried out with less effect than any one of 
the others. The tragedy of ‘‘The Sheriff’s 
Children,’’ the humor of ‘‘A Matter of Prin- 
ciple,’’ and ‘‘The Passing of Grandison,’’ 
the pure pathos of ‘‘ The Bouquet,’’ in which 
the main point is rather implied than in- 
sisted on,—these and the others show the 
range of Mr. Chesnutt’s talent. He who 
would understand the present condition of the 
negro race, its character and aspirations, 
must look at it as it is presented in the three 
books, issued almost simultaneously by 
Booker T. Washington, Charles W. Chesnutt, 
and Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


BENEDICITE. By G. C. Child-Chaplin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50,— 
This is an American issue of a book that has 
run through thirteen editions in England. 
The Benedicite is a part of the ‘*Song of the 
Three Children,’’ beginning, ‘‘O all ye 


works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord! praise 


him and magnify him forever!’’ and calling 
successively on the heavens, the waters, the 
sun and moon and stars of heaven, frost and 
cold, ice and snow, light and darkness, and 
all living creatures, to join in the wondrous 
chant to God, the Maker and Preserver of 
all. The canticle has been incorporated in 
the service of the Episcopal Church, and the 
writer of this book believes that a little more 
knowledge of the way in which everything in 
nature exhibits the power and goodness of 
God would give additional fervor to the feel- 
ing with which it is regarded. Thus he 
offers here a series of illustrations of God’s 
power, beneficence, and design, as suggested 
by the words of the canticle. He dwells suc- 
cessively on the wonders revealed by astron- 
omy, natural history, and the sympathetic 
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study of animals, and urges that time be 
taken from politics and critical discussions 
and devoted to the intelligent consideration 
of the natural sciences in general, believing 
that thus will God be praised with under- 
standing. Dr. Chaplin has packed his chap- 
ters full of meaning, showing familiarity 
with the branches of study he recommends 
and great reverence in considering them.- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS AND 
MATERIALS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. By 
Charles Mills Gayley, A.B., and Fred New- 
ton Scott, Ph D. Boston: Ginn & Co.— 
There is no accounting for tastes; but the 
entomologist who spent a summer in study- 
ing the abdominal parasites of the white ant 
must, it would seem, have had a joyous time 
in comparison with the professors who have 
made this dryasdust book upon the basis 
in zsthetics and poetics. The amount of 
work that must have gone to the making of 
the book is beyond all calculation. The ref- 
erences to books and articles bearing on the 
subject are innumerable; and many of these 
must have been read, to be so intelligently 
commented on as they are. But to what end? 
We cannot conceive that any one should ever 
write a better page of prose or verse, cieative 
or critical, for knowing what is written here. 
There are sixty-eight pages on ‘‘Versifica- 
tion,’’ with hundreds of references to differ- 
ent authorities. ‘‘It is especially a matter 
of regret that space does not permit an his- 
torical outline of Italian, Spanish, and Port- 
uguese poetics.’’ But four pages of refer- 
ences are given. Have Shakespeare or 
Bunyan or any others, who have written well, 
or any who have criticised these effectively, 
had any knowledge of all this? We think 
not, but, in so thinking, doubtless furnish 
another illustration of that Certain Blindness 
in Human Beings. of which Prof. James has 
written with so much intelligence. 


Saracossa. A Story of Spanish Valor. 
By B. Perez Galdés. Authorized Transla- 
tion by Minna Caroline Smith. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Howells’s 
enthusiastic estimate of ‘‘the Walter Scott 
of Spain,’’ given as the preface to Dona 
Perfecta, has made the name of Galdés known 
to American readers. This new book is the 
sixth in a brilliant series of historical 
novels, and tells the story of the second 
siege of Saragossa, the ancient Aragon city, 
by the generals of Napoleon. It is an idyl 
of tenderness and passion, placed in scenes 
of suffering and warfare. At least three of 
the characters have been numbered among 
‘*the best-drawn characters in international 
fiction,’? the miser Candiola, his daughter 
Maraquilla, and Don José. It is a powerful 
novel, and has been well translated. It is 
Galdés who wrote the words that have been 
often quoted recently: ‘‘Men of little sense, 
—without any, on occasion,—the Spanish 
to day, as ever, make a thousand blunders, 
stumbling and rising in the struggle of their 
inborn vices with the eminent qualities 
which they still preserve. Providence holds 
in store for this people great advancings and 
abasements, great terrors and surprises, ap- 
parent deaths and mighty resurrections.”’ 
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The recent interest in things Spanish will be|/wdge, bound up with many of his hitherto 


increased by this study of past glory and 
great valor. 


Drawincs. By W. T. Smedley. With 
accompanying text by A. V. S. Anthony. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—For seven- 
teen years Mr. Smedley has been one of the 
most prominent of American illustrators, 
well known by his great variety of black and 
white work in the magazines and popular 
books, and known, also, though to a lesser 
circle, for his skill with water colors, and 
occasionally with oils. This collection of 
his illustrations show well his spontaneity of 
spirit and his facility in catching a type. 
Mr, Anthony notes his power ‘‘to delineate 
the rough mountain men and women of Will- 
iam Black’s Scotch Highland country, ’’ and 
no less ‘‘Thomas Nelson Page’s lovely 
Southern girls and patrician men.’’ His 
figures are always in character. They show 
us real people, with characteristic poses and 
expression. Among the books from which 
illustrations are taken are Mr. Warner’s 
Golden House, Mr. Howells’s The Silver 
Wedding Journey, Gustav Kobbe’s golfing 
story of Colonel Bogie, William Black’s 
Briseis, and Julian Ralph’s stories. The 
larger size makes the pictures much more 
effective than when first given to the public, 
and the entire collection of fifty drawings 
forms an acceptable gift-book for any one at 
all interested in the present development of 
American illustration. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM ‘*THE FACE OF 
THE Derp.’’ By Christina Rossetti. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25,—A 
hitherto unpublished work, from Christina 
Rossetti, has a decided, if only literary, in- 
terest. It comes like an echo from the Lon- 
don of but ten short years ago, but from a 
London which has nevertheless wholly passed 
away. Christina Rossetti was undoubtedly 
one of the foremost writers of devotional 
literature in her day. Her esthetic sense 
was inspired by deep and affecting spiritual 
experiences which brought her to a real and 
lasting faith. But, even at this brief dis- 
tance, her work begins to look archaic. 
Beautiful as much of it is, her prose and 
poetry lack the enriching charm possessed by 
the paintings of her more gifted brother. 
This weakness, joined to her ordinary defects 
and applied to such a topic as the Scriptural 
book of Revelation, is beyond endurance. 
There is much truth, but it is covered up in 
strange language and impossible perversions 
of the text. There are many gleams of 
genuine poetry, but they are lost in murky 
obscurity. Taken 7 foto, it were better if 
these pages had never seen the light of day. 
They will add nothing to their author’s 
fame, and, possibly, a great deal to the 
world’s misconception of her genius. 


SxEeTcHES OF LowLy LIFE IN A GREAT 


Ciry. Drawings by Michael Angelo Wolff. 
Edited by Joseph Henius, New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.—Mr. Wolff’s 


sudden death occurred so few months ago 
that his name is still familiar, even to a for- 
getful public; and these selections from his 
most characteristic contributions to Zife and 


unpublished drawings, will receive a welcome 
from many who have laughed with his 
humor, or been touched by his pathos. 
There is generally a heartache behind the 
humor as the unconscious misery of young 
children finds expression in some grotesque 
and unexpected fashion. The drunkenness of 
parents, the continual sense of hunger, the 
childish cynicism begot of unloved ignorance 
and unreasoning abuse,—these are not sub- 
jects that the art-loving public naturally pre- 
fers; but the pictures drive a suggestion 
home with force, and form, perhaps, as effec- 
tive a plea for city playgrounds, country and 
harbor excursions, and more thorough over- 
sight of child life in the city, as could be 
made by words. The pictures which seem to 
us least faithful are those which burlesque a 
sentiment of affection between these tiny 
mites, indicating the much reading of cheap 
novels, 


IsLAM IN AFRICA. By Anson P. Atter- 
bury. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—Dr. Atterbury is at present pas- 
tor of the Park Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, and is evidently fired with the 
intense missionary fervor that is such a 
source of power in his communion. But he 
writes with more zeal than fairness. In his 
topic he had the opportunity to produce a 
companion volume to M. Boissier’s Roman 
Africa. The history of the growth of Mo- 
hammedanism in Africa, with the effect of 
its influence upon the northern tribe, has 
never received satisfactory treatment. Dr. 
Atterbury had a grand opportunity, and he has 
pitifully failed to avail himself of it. As 
it stands, the book is timely, and shows a 
deep and comprehensive knowledge of the 
race with which it deals; but its pages are so 
imbued with partisanship as to make their 


Yours: 
Trip to Paris 


has not yet reverted from a pos- 
sibility to an impossibility. 

Many energetic agents can 
earn enough money this Winter 
to pay for a trip abroad by secur- 
ing subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 
and perhaps a good deal more. 

At the end of the season 
(ape I5th) we are going to 

ivide $18,000 among 764 of our 
best agents. 

This is in addition to liberal 
commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, and special rebates for 
large clubs. 

The best agent will get $1,000, 
the next best will get $750, and 
s0 on. 5 

Don’t let 764 people outstrip 
you. But, if you should, the 
pay will be ample for all the 
work you do for us. 

Write for particulars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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testimony of little value. Their author, in 
his enthusiasm for Christianity, is unwilling 
to give Islam any credit or praise whatever. 
In his eyes, it is a hideous abomination, fit 
only for destruction. Consequently, instead 
of proving a valuable contribution to a sub- 
ject little known, Js/am in Africa is interest- 
ing only as a token of the pitfalls into which 
men’s fervor sometimes leads them. 


THE MIRROR OF PERFECTION. Translated 
by Sebastian Evans. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 75 cents.—It is M. Paul Sabatier to 
whom lovers of Saint Francis of Assisi owe 
the discovery of the Latin original, which 
proved to be the oldest life of the saint; and 
it was he who put into accessible French the 
story first told by Brother Leo, fellow towns- 
man, companion, disciple, dear friend, sick- 
nurse, secretary, and confessor of the great 
founder of the Friars Minor. This is the 
first time that the Latin of Brother Leo has 
been turned into English; and in the rendi- 
tion Sebastian Evans has gone straight to the 
‘dead, medizval, provincial Latin’’ rather 
than making use of M,. Sabatier’s French. 
He describes Brother Leo’s language as ‘‘a 
piece of cloth,—sfecia panni, as he would 
phrase it,—from a provincial loom, gray and 
coarse as the Franciscan habit itself, here 
and there threadbare and tattered, cobbled 
and patched in places with a double thick- 
ness of finer fabric.’’ Yet, homely as the 
style may be, it is a happy medium for these 
simple, quaint, moving tales of one whose 
affectionate and cheerful nature appeals to 
the humanity of to-day, and has lessons of 
patience and serenity for an age widely differ- 
ent in ideals and methods. 


AT THE WIND’S WILL. By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.—No American woman poet, with the 
possible exception of Helen Hunt Jackson, 
has won more spontaneous and unqualified 
appreciation, especially from English critics, 
than Mrs. Moulton. Of her Whittier said, 
“*Tt seems to me that the sonnet was never set 
to such music before, and never weighted 
with more deep and tender thought.’’ 
Browning, Holmes, and other poets joined in 
generous praise; while Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton wrote of the ‘‘divine simplicity, strength, 
and subtlety’’ of her poems, and the London 
reviews have given her high rank as an inter- 
preter of emotion expressed in lyric and in 
sonnet form. The poems in her new volume 
seem for the most part less joyous, less unre- 
strained, than the earlier ones; but they still 
sing the love of life, the delight of friend- 
ship, and the glory of love. They are dedi- 
cated to hope, yet they speak more of 
memory. They are delicate, womanly, some- 
times elusive, always tender. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—It does one good to 
read Miss Jewett’s stories, and it is a good 
thing that they are of a kind to bear periodi- 
cal rereadings. She has always been praised 
much for her fine observation, her sympathetic 
description, and her literary skill; but, after 
all, what one cares about most is her genuine 
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whole-heartedness, the human _ kindliness 
that sweeps into her orbit of loving apprecia- 
tion, the dear, delightful, red-headed Irish 
girl, the shy and silent farmer, or the 
humble waiting-maid. One’s heart warms 
even over the reconciliation of two loud- 
voiced Irishwomen, who have had bold words 
at the bridge; and one is ready to take Mrs. 
Connelly’s words for unadulterated wisdom, 
when she concludes, ‘‘What’s melons betune 
friends, or cabbages ayther, that they should 
ever make any trouble?’’ ‘‘A Dunnet Shep- 
herdess’’ is a pure New England idyl, in 
some respects the best thing in the book, and 
leaving an impression that lasts. 


THE PRINCESS XENIA, By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
Mr. Watson’s Zhe Adventurers won him a 
reputation which will not be wholly sustained 
by the present volume. The incidents of an 
exciting story are here; but the story itself is 
so continuously improbable in all its devel- 
opment, and so disappointingly fails in its 
various outcomes, as to give no sense of sat- 


isfaction either with the author or with the! Paste 


presumable hero, who irritatingly fails to ac- 
complish any of his visionary aims. The 
hero has a fortune left him in the very be- 
ginning of the book,—some twenty million 
dollars; but whether there is anything left of 
it when, at the very last, he wins the hero- 
ine, to whom he has never made love or 
shown the least partiality, the reader can 
only guess. The best part of the book is in 
the delineation of scheming titled diploma- 
tists about the court of the Grand Duke of 
Weser-Dreiburg. Some of these sketches are 
very effective, and in the author’s best vein. 


REYNARD, THE Fox. From the German. 
By John Storer Cobb. Boston: Damrell & 
Upham.—Mr. Cobb’s rendition of Reynard’s 
adventures is modelled after Goethe’s famous 
version of the ancient apologue; and those 
who are not discouraged by the English hex- 
ameters will find themselves well repaid by a 
re-reading of the allegory in its new form. 
We have wondered more than once that no 
one has put into good colloquial English the 
story of these merry tricks, retelling them in 
somewhat the same fashion that Howard Pyle 
retold the delightful Robin Hood stories, 
when he made a book that deserves to rank 
in every ‘‘first ten’’ for children. This is, 
of course, not what Mr. Cobb has attempted 
to do at all. Neither does he enter into any 
extended discussion concerning the origin 
and original purpose of the poem, contenting 
himself with offering it in this carefully 
written form, closely following the German, 
and hoping thereby to extend area of appre- 
ciation. 


PATRIOT. 


AN UNKNOWN By Frank Sam- 
uel Child. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $t.50,—In the multitude of historical 


and semi-historical novels, Mr. Child’s 
should certainly not be overlooked, since it 
is easily one of the first in point of interest, 
and its picture of Revolutionary times is 
realistic and well authenticated. Tryon’s 
raids in Connecticut afford plenty of stirring 
material for a good story; and Mr. Child has 
known how to improve his opportunity, liv- 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


Handsome in Form, Popular and Inspiring in 
Contents. 


“They are not books to be ‘reviewed,’ Their 
brevity, clearness and sweetness must be taken in 
their own complete self. You do not want a review 
of the Sermon on the Mount or of Paul’s hymn to 
love, You simply want to read them and read 
them again, and still read them and keep them by 
you. e publications of Mr, West, which reflect 
the spirit and pass on the wisdom of these great 
classics of the spirit, are to be treated in the same 
manner,”— Unity. 


A Recipe for Good Cheer, William C. Gannett. 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them. Alice L. Williams. 
The Supremacy of Kindness. Joseph H. Crooker, 
A Merry Christmas. John W. Chadwick. 

Growing Old. —— ———. 

The House Beautiful. William C. Gannett. 

Love Does It All. Ida Lemon Hildyard. 

The Sparrow’s Fall, William C. Gannett. 
Inhabiting Eternity. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
Culture without College, William C, Gannett, 

The Happy Life. Minot J. Savage. : 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. Wm. C. Gannett. 
Winter Fires. James M. Leighton. 

Accepting Ourselves. Arthur M. Tschudy, 

The Home. Phcebe M. Butler. 

Serenity. James H. West. 

Beauty of Character. Paul R. Frothingham, 

The Quest of the Holy Grail. Charles F. Bradley. 
Home to the Ideal, Frederic A. Hinckley. 
Life-Pictures. Leon O. Williams. 

r Songs. Charlotte C. Eliot. 


Paper, choice edition, white or tinted covers, 
ut up in entitled envelopes, 15 cents each. 
Eight to one address for $1.00.) 


__“A word about these publications of James H, 
West Co. There is a place between the profound 
and the evanescent in literature in which these 
books fit. They are beautifully printed and taste- 
fully bound, and in drawing in the lottery of un- 
known literature one is sure of a prize if he gets 
one of these volumes.”’—Christian Leader. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, = - = Boston, Mass. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his’ own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propasitions of this book.—T%e Hartford 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—_The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


BLOCK CALENDAR 
** Daily Helps ’’ 


With quotations for each day in the year. 

Printed by the South End Industrial Press for 

the benefit of the school, = Price 50 cents. 
FOR SALE AT 


THE SOUTH END INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
45 Bartlett St., Roxbury. 


The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. Savace. Cloth, $1.50. 
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ing in Fairfield as he does, in the midst of 
historic associations less familiar to the 
reader of popular fiction than events that took 
place in Massachusetts. This is a story of 
the secret service, and the hero is misunder- 
stood and unappreciated until the war is 
over. Among the historical characters intro- 
duced are Gen. Washington, Aaron Burr, 
Gov. Trumbull, Madam Hancock, and- Doro- 
thy Quincy, afterward John Hancock’s wife. 


ReLIGIo Picroris. By Helen Bigelow 
Merriman. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co,—What we have here is an 
analogy, elaborately worked out, between the 
art of painting and religion. If here and 
there the representation impresses us as fan- 
ciful, in general it is very beautiful and sug- 
gestive. It is, however, a question whether 
it might have been made more effectively 
within the limits of a single essay. The 
style is certainly diffuse, and the argument 
redundant. There are many passages which 
are remarkable for their ethical nobility, and 
throughout the atmosphere of the book is so 
clear and pure that to breathe it is unfeigned 
delight. One may not bring away any dis- 
tinct body of new truth; but he will lay 
down the book feeling that he has been in 
heavenly places, and that he must walk more 
worthily in a world capable of an ideal con- 
struction so exalted and unique. 


Tue LoweLL, Boox. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, printer.—A series of interesting books 
has grown out of the venture of an enterpris- 
ing committee, commissioned to; make an 
historical sketch of a town for sale at a 
church fair. The series includes Hingham, 
Roxbury, Portsmouth, and Lowell. This 
latest addition is a handsome quarto, taste- 
fully bound in stiff paper, and profusely 
illustrated with half-tone pictures of scenes, 
persons, and historic buildings. Twenty- 
five writers contribute sketches, illustrating 
the history and institutions of a very inter- 
esting city. The ladies who have edited this 
book have modestly understated the services 
rendered to the Commonwealth by the men 
and women of Lowell. Some of the finer 
forms of rectitude and intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit are suggested in the brief sketch 
before us. The book is for sale at the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 


Tuer Iron Star. By John Preston True. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Mr. True has 
a fine subject in this series of connected his- 
torical sketches. Starting with the fall of a 
meteorite in the time of the cavemen, he 
traces its history from the mythic ages to the 
time of Myles Standish. Pieces of it reap- 
pear in the first coat of mail, sail in the ship 
of Leif Ericsson, strengthen a battle-axe in 
the days of William the Conqueror, and 
come to Plymouth in the famous sword of 
Standish. By far the most interesting part 
of the book is that which tells of life among 
the cavemen and in the still early days of the 
Norsemen. Here is a wider field for the 
imagination; and the story of early begin- 
nings in civilization, and of the slow devel- 
opment and the delight of discovery and the 
wild, free life of the first explorers has an un- 
usual charm, i 
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A Younc Savacr. By Barbara Yechton. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50.— 
This attractive story has been running as a 
serial in the Churchman. It tells the story 
of a wild young Westerner from a mining 
town in Montana, rich, but undisciplined, set 
down suddenly in a quiet Eastern family, 
who put up with the trial and responsibility 
for the sake of the much-needed money thus 
earned. How Little John won gradually their 
respect, their liking, and finally their genuine 
admiration for her talent and warm-hearted- 
ness, and how, on the other hand, she came 
to appreciate the self-restraint and unselfish 
purpose of those around her, is all told with 
animation and a natural grace of style. The 


theme is not a new one, but it is worked out 
with especially good effect. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF GENEALOGY. With Sug- 
gestions on the Art of preparing Records of 
Ancestry. By William Stowell Mills, LL.B. 
New York: Monograph Publishing Company. 
Out of his own experience the author has 
learned some of the difficulties that lie in the 
way of him who would trace his lineage. 
For the benefit of others he points out some 
of the sources of information, and shows the 
inexperienced seeker where he may look for 
records both in this country and in England. 
The book is worth the attention of all those, 
especially of English descent, who are begin- 
ning to look up their ancestors. ‘ 


ABOUT THE WEATHER. By Mark W. Har- 
rington. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
One of the most interesting of the ‘‘Apple- 


Service,”’ 


boys and girls. 
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AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


is a busy man, but he says that ST, NICHOLAS has 
an audience to which he would like to speak,and 
he expects to write an article for that magazine 


“ What America . 
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~ Tan Maclaren has a contribution in the Christmas 

number of ST. NICHOLAS entitled «Afternoon 
a very charming and characteristic 
piece of writing, descriptive of the beauties and 
delights of *¢ the moor above the glen 
Scotch Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


ST, NICHOLAS has a wonderful program for 1900. It 
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Story of St. Nicholas. Free. Buy acopy of the 
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ton Home Reading Books’’ is this, which 
tells the story of the weather in a way to at- 
tract the attention of a child, and yet gives 
it so clearly as to afford well-ordered infor- 
mation. The study of weather as a science 
is comparatively recent; but a knowledge of 
its laws, not nearly all of which are yet dis- 
covered, is not only interesting, but useful. 
After two or three chapters that narrate the 
progress of mankind’s contest with the 
weather, Prof. Harrington explains in suc- 
cessive chapters the various phenomena which 
we group comprehensively under that general 
name. One who loves to study Nature in 
her daily moods will find encouragement and 
assistance here. 


A Pretty Tory. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
This is a charming love-story, set in the 
troublous times when Marion’s men were 
evading and harassing the cruel Tarleton in 
the swamps of Georgia and South Carolina. 
The beautiful Geraldine, whose eyes of rebel 
blue contradicted her Tory predilections, re- 
turned from finishing her education in Eng- 
land and Scotland, to find America in the 
midst of Revolutionary happenings, and her 
old playfellow ardent in the service of the 
Swamp Fox. The story is complicated by 
Tarleton’s aspirations to her hand, and natu- 
rally stirring scenes follow. The story is 
spirited from beginning to end, and repre- 
sents Mrs. Lincoln’s best work. 


Tue STORY OF THE FISHES. By James 
Newton Baskett. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co,—It is not so easy to study fishes as to 
study butterflies; but a general knowledge of 
their formation, habits, and differences, is 
quite possible to any child who is put in 
possession of this volume in the ‘‘Home 
Reading Series.’’ Dr. W. T. Harris is edi- 
tor of the series; and his introduction, ex- 
plaining the idea and system of this move- 
ment to extend education beyond the schools, 
is included in every volume. Prof. Baskett 
is author of Zhe Story of the Birds, and he 
has been able to make the new book about 
the fishes no less attractive and useful. It is 
one of those in which the help of the teacher 
is desirable. 


MACKINAC AND LAKE STORIES. 
Hartwell Catherwood. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. {$1.50.—There is the breath of 
the woods in these stories; and one seems to 
come close to the life of French voyageurs, 
trappers, and islandeis, who know nothing of 
the great cities in which men try to live all 
in the same fashion, and to feel according to 
the same rules. Alluring, unaccountable 
*Tite Laboise, Honoré, wearied with many 
step-mothers, remorseful Moses, and several 
others are most desirable additions to our ac- 
quaintances in fiction. Mrs. Catherwood’s 
stories are like no others in their simplicity 
and in their power to reveal the eternal same- 
ness of human nature in widely differing cir- 
cumstances. 


By Mary 


Tue Istanpd ImpossiBLE. By Harriet 
Morgan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The children of this book are de- 
lightfully real; but their adventures are de- 
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lightfully impossible, and the combination 
gives an Alice in Wonderland sort of atmos- 
phere to the book, although the story itself 
is quite unlike that nursery classic. A party 


of children live on an island, from which 


they make excursions whither they will. The 
end comes with the sudden discovery that 
they are growing up,—something which they 
find very inconvenient, and at first almost un- 
bearable. Fortunately, even that has its 
compensations; although they could live no 
longer together in the Island Impossible. 


THE Expert CLEANER. A Handbook of 
Practical Information for all who like Clean 
Homes, Tidy Apparel, Wholesome Food, and 
Healthful Surroundings. By MHervey J. 
Seaman. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls.—The extent and variety of the in- 
formation given in this compact volume in- 
dicate the pains we are now taking to make 
the world we live in cleaner and safer. It 
would seem as if every conceivable exigency 
of the housekeeper must be covered by this 
exhaustive treatise. To read the recipes will 
suggest to many sources of discomfort and 
danger unthought of before. Every exigency 
seems to be provided for. 


Miscellaneous, 


Concerning the destruction of the terns, or 
‘“summer gulls,’’ of our coasts, the demand 
for which, milliners state, far exceeds the 
supply, a writer in Bird-Lore (the Macmillan 
Company) for December remarks: ‘‘ Aigrettes 
are decorative, quills difficult to identify: 
neither bespeak death, and ignorarce may 
lead the most humane woman into wearing 
either. But with the tern no such excuse 
exists, and the woman who places its always 
disgustingly mutilated body on her bonnet 
does so in deliberate defiance of the laws of 
humanity and good taste.’’ 


Two recent numbers of the ‘‘Riverside 
Literature Series’? give selections from 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited with an 


introduction by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
and provided with glossary and notes. The 
selections include the ‘‘Prologue,’’ ‘‘The 


Knight’s Tale,’’ and ‘‘The Nun’s Priest's 
Tale.’’ The book is planned for those who 
wish to know more of Chaucer’s poetry 
rather than for those who come to him by the 
way of historical English grammar. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, have now extended the 
‘Riverside Literature Series’’ to one hun- 
dred and thirty-six numbers. 


Two recent numbers of Mr. Mosher’s 
‘*Bibelots’’ are William Morris’s Zwo Sides 
of the River, with Other [and some better] 
Poems, and Two Appreciations by Walter 
Pater. One of these, ‘‘ Aisthetic Poetry,’’ is 
a treatment of Morris, It appeared in the 
first edition of Pater’s Appreciations, but was 
omitted, strangely enough, from the second. 
It deserved preservation, and follows natu- 
rally the Morris ‘‘Bibelot,’’ and as naturally 
precedes the appreciation of Rossetti, which 
made its first appearance as an introduction to 
the selections from Rossetti in Ward’s Exg- 
lish Poets. One of the most obvious criti- 
cisms upon. Rossetti is that, ‘‘like Dante, he 
knows no region of spirit which shall not be 
sensuous, also material. The shadowy world 
which he realizes so powerfully has still the 
ways and houses, the land and water, the 


light and darkness, the fire and flowers, that | ; 


had so much to do in the moulding of those 
bodily powers and aspects which counted for 
so large a part of the soul here,’’ 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL THE YEAR. 
WRITINGS BY 


Wilham C. Gannett. 


Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. 


Five Papers, namely; Of Faces and their Making; 

Culture without College; The Thorn-Bearer; A 

Recipe for Good Cheer; The House Beautiful. 

Cloth, 131 pages, neatly stamped, 50 cents; special 

handsome gift edition, $1.00. 

This notable collection of papers by Mr. Gannett, 
all centering around the one theme of the beautify- 
ing and ennobling of body and mind, of the soul, of 
the home, and of life in general, is a volume which 
will appeal in its force and helpfulness to all. As a 
life-companion, or as a gift-book, it has few equals. 
(Just Published.) 


The House Beautiful. 
The ideal home and the “dear togetherness.” 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 


edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. (Paper, thin 
edition, white or tinted covers, 15 cents.) 


‘In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rey. William C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beauti- 
ful home, giving to flowers, books, and guests, for 
instance, their due place in its furnishing, while 
love is the bond that binds all together in gracious 
influence.”— Literary World. 


A Recipe for Good Cheer. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 


None even of those most familiar with the bright- 
ness which sparkles in Mr. Gannett’s writings, and 
the depth of suggestion which illuminates them, 
will fail to find unusual satisfaction in this fresh 
paper, “A Recipe for Good Cheer.” It is one of the 
most ee productions on Mr. Gannett’s list. 
(Just Published.) 


Culture without College. 

Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 

“One boy and one girl can go to Harvard College 
or Wellesley, to Ann Arbor or Cornell, while a thou- 
sand boys and girls cannot go : let not the thousand 
think that culture without college is impossible for 
them.”— From the introduction. (The booklet con- 
siders what is true culture, and treats of habits, 
work, companions, books ) 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 


A most convincing plea for the Eternal Goodness 
underlying every accident, loss and apparent evil of 
existence. Presented with the author’s exceptional 
grace of style, the whole tendency of this writing is 
to set life, death and the vast forever aglow with 
the light of faith and promise, 


Blessed be Drudgery. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 10 cents. 


“The most popular ‘address’ of the decade, A 
hundred thousand sold.”’ 


The Sunday I Would Keep. 


Paper, 6 cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Poems of Consolation. Printed in olive 
ink, with cover-design and one illustration. Paper, 
white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 


The Little Child at the Breakfast Table. 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children, Ar- 
ranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETY. With 
original cover design in colors. Paper, 20 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 


79 Tiilk Street, . meee ow 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt i::sinc— tony one coe 
Library of Science i’sssi.%.t"sar 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science, In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
n our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, pat ie oh) aa New York, 


Boston, [lass. 


is the only publication of 


a ed 
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Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s two earnest essays 
on ‘‘Luxury’’ and ‘‘The Privileged Woman’’ 
are put together as one of ‘‘The Worth While 
Series,”’ under the title Zo Whom Much is 
given. They are simple, practical talks; and 
their teaching is not limited in the applica- 
tion, though they were written primarily for 
women, and have already assisted much in 
the advancement of clear thinking among the 
audiences which have heard them. Another 
helpful essay in the same series is Offortu- 
nities for Self-culture, by Jeanette M. Dough- 
erty, who shows how men and women, even in 
remote places and with limited means, may 
find chances close at hand for the life they 
desire. F. B. Meyer advises informally 
about choosing friends, letter-writing, visit- 
ing, reading, and the like, grouping the 
chapters under the general title /riendly 
Counsels; and in Take Heart again the same 
well-known writer offers a gospel of courage 
and consolation to the weary and the disap- 
pointed out of a wide experience and a tender 
sympathy. These books are daintily bound, 
and are sold for 35 cents each. 


Hezekiah Butterworth has added two new 
volumes to his ‘‘Creators of Liberty Series, ’’ 
published by D. Appleton & Co. Sir Will- 
iam Phipps is the hero of The Treasure Ship. 
He was a man who won his way to fame and 
fortune through surprising difficulties of pov- 
erty, temptation, and natural obstacles; and 
his finding of the Spanish treasure is rightly 
characterized as one of the wonder tales of 
New England history. Mr. Butterworth has 
woven into the story of Phipps’s life inci- 
dents of the hidden existence of the regicides, 
Goffe and Whalley, and episodes of the 
inter-charter period,—‘‘the seventeenth-cen- 
tury movement for justice and freedom in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.’? Zhe Story 
of Magelian takes us back to a dramatic chap- 
ter of the romantic decades of discovery in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. 
Butterworth pictures Magellan as a man 
whose character was high above his age, and 
who sought chiefly the welfare of humanity 
and the glory of the Cross. Tales of the 
Philippines come with especial timeliness at 
this time. The book is illustrated with 
maps, portraits, and pictures of places. 


Books Received. 


To Pustisuers.—All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


Privately Printed. 

The New Humanism. Studies in Personal and Social 
Development. By Edward Howard Griggs. $1.60. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
Frederick Douglass. By charles W. Chesnutt. 75 cents. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The Sword of Justice. By Sheppard Stevens. $1.25. 
From Kingdom to Colony. By Mary Devereux. $1.50. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Ways of the Wood Folk. By William J. Long. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
International Handbooks to the New Testament. Thes- 
salonians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Phil- 
ippians. Edited by James Drummond. $2.00. 
Frithjof and Roland. y Zenaide A. Ragozin. $1.50. 
The Rebel’s Daughter. By J.G.Woerner, $1.50. 
In Ghostly Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn, $2.00. 
From the Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
Sermons in Stones. By Amos R. Wells. $1.00. 
From A.C. McClurg, Chicago. 
Tales of an Old Chateau. By Marguerite Bouvet, $1.25. 
From A.M. Robertson, San Francisco, 
A Season’s Sowing. By Charles Keeler. $1.25. 
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Melody in G. ‘For the piano, By Alvah Glover Salmon. 
Impromptu. For violin and piano. By Benjamin Cutter. 
sate in E minor.| For the piano. By Alvah Glover 
mon. 
Lightly Tripping. For the piano. By D. Alberti. 
Gavottein C. Forthe piano. By Alvah Glover Salmon. 
Catching Butterflies. For the piano. By D. Alberti. 
Now we are Ambassadors. From ‘St. Paul.’ Sacred 
Duet. Fortenorand bass, By Felix Mendelssohn. 
The Little Soldier. March. By Otto Hackh. 


BOOKS BY CHARLES F. DOLE 


The Theology of Civilization 


Third Thousand in press 


1émo, cloth, gilt top, $3 


The author believes that there can be no last- 
ing and vigorous civilization which is not in- 
spired by a noble and persuasive religion, and 
that such a religion must rest on the bed-rock 
of thoroughly fearless, rational, and consistent 
thinking. 

“The more I read your book, the more I like 
it,” —PRES’T HYDE, Bowdoin College. 

“Tt is a noble sequel to ‘The Coming People.’ ” 

—Rey, C. B. CRANE. 


Luxury and Sacrifice 
Fourth Thousand 
J2mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents 


“Tt is the clearest and best statement of the 
office of wealth and the duties of stewardship 
I have ever seen in print. I wish it could be 
circulated among the millionaires and read by 
the masses as well, I believe it would do a 
much-needed missionary work.” —A Reader. 


The Coming People 
Fourth Thousand 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 


"Mr. Dole shows that the world is growing 
better, and, what is far more, will go on grow- 
ing better, in the years and ages to come.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


‘SA sane and noble book, strong with serious 
and honest thinking.’ — Christian Register, 


The Golden Rule in Business 
Fifth Thousand 


12mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents 


Bishop Vincent declares it to be ‘admirable 
and worthy of the widest circulation.” 


T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Block engagement 
ke ES (UNITARIAN Sisusniais tale 
From C. Eggemann & Cie., Geneva, Switzerland. : tone head on cover, 


Histoire du Peuple d’Israé) Par Edouard Montet, Dr.T 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Dance of the Marionettes, For the piano. By M. 


Arnold. 
Good Night, Fair Maid. Song for low voice, with ’cello 
obligato. By Humphrey J. Stark. | 
Love Song. Song for high voice, with violin or ’cello 
obligato. By J. Hollman. 
Claribel’s Dance. Waltz, 
_Atwood. 


+ | prominent 


For the piano, By Charles ae at all branch headquarters, 


brown and dark green, 


2. 
C AL E N D A strongly bound with 
rings. Each sheet has 


é facsimile sentiment, 
written expressly for this use, from one of our 
nitarians, Price 50c.; postpaid, 55c. 

FOR SALE AT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION OFFICE, 
25 Beacon Street, Room 11, 
Special rates to 
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Christmas Books 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Betty Leicester. 
A Story for Girls. By SARAH ORNE 
JEwetr. 18mo, $1.25. 


Betty Leicester’s Christmas. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. With a 
decorative cover and _ Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Dorothy Deane. 
A Christmas Story for Girls. By ELLEN 
OLNEY Kirk. With Illustrations and 
a decorative cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dorothy and her Friends. 
By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. Illustrated. 
16mo, f1.25. 


The Little Fig-tree Stories. 
By Mary HALLock Footer. With a 
Pictorial cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Nannie’s Happy Childhood. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. With 
a cover design and Illustrations. Square 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. 
By M. E. With a delightful old-fash- 
ioned picture of “Jane and Me” and a 
pretty cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


When Molly was Six. 


By ExizA ORNE WHITE. 
decorative cover 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 
By ELIzA ORNE WHITE. With a 
colored cover and Illustrations. Square 
12m0, $1.00. 


Three Little Daughters of the 
Revolution. 


By Nora PERRY. With Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, 75 cents. 


Little Miss Phebe Gay. 


By HELEN Dawes Brown. 
cover design and Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kate DovucLas WiccIN. 
Illustrations. 


With a 
and Illustrations. 


With 
Square 


With 
Square 12mo, 50 cents. 
The Story of Patsy. 


By Mrs. WicciN. With Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, 60 cents. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 16mo, $1.00. Ho/i- 
day Edition. With Illustrations by 
OLIVER HERFoRD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Book of Legends. 


Gathered and rewritten by Horace E. 
ScuDDER. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
50 cents. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. Holi- 
day Edition, <A delightful book of 
poems for children, with 16 exquisite 
I)lustrations. Handsomely bound, 
12m0, $1.50. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


$454 
Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Ethcuse me, God.” 


BY KATHARINE B. BURCHARD. 


Dear little curly head, 
Kneeling down to pray, 

With folded hands and reverent look 
Commences, ‘‘Now I lay 


Me down to sleep,’’ when sudden thought 
Darts through the busy brain: 
“Ethcuse me, God, but I forgot 
To tell Sister Elaine 


Dess how to make that lemonade.” 
‘Then patter go the feet, 

And from the stairs he calls below, 
“T wants it nice and thweet.’” 


He’s back again with childish glee. 
A roguish smile o’erspreads his face, 
And once again by snowy bed 
He gravely takes his former place. 
The dainty curves of rounded limbs 
My loving eyes glance o’er and o’er, 
“T pway the Lord my soul to keep,” 
The low-hushed voice breaks in once more. 
“Tf L s’oud die before I wake,” 
With both my arms I clasp him tight, 
“T pway the Lord my soul to take.” 
Tears fill my eyes. ‘‘Good-night! Good-night!”” 


For the Christian Register. 


A Glee Club Concert. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


‘tT don’t know, Tom, about your leading 
the Glee Club another year. Seems to me it 
takes all your time and attention; and look! 
how you are laid up now!’’ 

**Oh, come, pater, don’t charge my broken 
leg to the Glee Club! The horses happened 
to run away with the team in which our club 
happened to be; we might have been members 
of the faculty and had the bee sting the nigh 
horse. The club’s not a bad concern. Never 
told you one good little job we did, down 
South, did I? Won’t you sit down, sir?’’ 

Tom, with his crutch, sent half a dozen 
magazines flying; and Mr. Welles sat down, 
less at home in his son’s room at college 
than in the Stock Exchange. He had come 
up to spend Sunday with Tom, in order to 
find out just how badly the boy had been 
hurt; for the newspaper had only remarked 
playfully, ‘‘The Glee Club met with an 
accident while driving home from giving a 
concert in a neighboring town. No voices 
hurt, but a few bones broken. ’’ 

Mr. Welles had never learned to recline on 
a couch hardly visible through fancy cushions. 
But Tom had learned tact through managing 
the Glee Club; and, after seating his father, 
he leaned over and pulled forward on his 
desk two photographs, saying :— 

'“*Tet’s take mother and sis into the family 
circle. They’ll like to hear this yarn. 

“*You know our club made a Southern tour 
last winter. I couldn’t write often, but I 
used to telegraph the mater now and then 
that I didn’t need my winter flannels for- 
warded. 

‘*Well, one night, we got left in a little 
town. A go-as-you-please train met a go-as- 
you-darned-please one, and we had to wait 
twenty-four hours for the track to be cleared 
of wreckage. There wasn’t a hotel in the 
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village; but the station-master told us to go 
to Mr. Tidd’s, and he’d put us up. 

‘‘That’s a queer name; and it started Jim 
Cheney, who’s got a memory that’s good for 
any number of verses in a topical song, and 
would be useful to him in his lessons, if he 
had any. It made Jim remember that Philip 
Tidd of our class came from down that way. 

‘¢ *Tet’s go see the prodigal father,’ Jim 
said; and we trooped up to old Tidd’s. He 
showed he liked college boys right off; but, 
when he heard what college we were from, 
and when we began to ask if Phil was any 
relation of his, he stiffened up and looked 
troubled. Still, he said he would keep us 
over night. 

‘*T was out at the back door, washing up 
for dinner, —for there wasn’t a bath attached 
to each room,—when Mr. Tidd came out and 
beckoned me round the corner of the piazza. 
I thought he was going to inquire if we liked 
terrapin with or without sherry, but he was 
in a worse pucker than that. He looked me 
straight in the eye, and shot out,— 

‘* ‘Why doesn’t Phil come home?’ 

‘*T know sons give their parents anxiety, — 
eh, dad?’’ And Tom laid his hand affec- 
tionately on his father’s knee. ‘‘But for any 
one to worry over Phil Tidd! Perfect dig, 
you see,—the one fellow who rides straight 
up to all the hurdles the profs. spend their 
years in putting in our intellectual way, and 


the only one who takes them, too, every 
time! Prexy’s joy and the maiden’s despair, 
but an out-and-out good fellow! Well, Mr. 


Tidd broke out again :— 

‘*¢What’s Phil up to that he can’t come 
home? Folks here whisper round—/’ve heard 
’em—that he’s kept ‘‘after school,’’ they 
guess, or that he’s ‘‘playing hookey’’ from 
college. Phil wrote that the professor 
wanted to keep him with him, vacations, for 
a while, to do some work in biology. I 
don’t know much what that is; but Neighbor 
Buck, he says it’s something like vivisec- 
tion. I tell his mother there probably ain’t 
anything to be ashamed of, but’— And the 
old soul sort of broke down, and whispered, 
‘Is my boy all straight?’ 

‘tT didn’t know whether to laugh or cry 
first; but I thought I better not waste time 
on either till I’d relieved the Tiddses. 

*¢ ‘Took here,’ I said: ‘Phil’s been too 
modest, if he hasn’t explained. Why, Prof. 
——, who is no end famous in science, says 
Phil is his right-hand man; and every vaca- 
tion they go off to a shanty, and analyze 
things,—not things that feel, like cats and 
dogs, but spores and cultures and things that 
you have to use a magnifying-glass to see. 
I’m not taking the scientific course myself, 
Mr, Tidd, and I can’t make it very plain; 
but, by gum! Phil ears money by this out- 
side work, and I’ll bet that good dinner you 
are getting ready for us that he is planning 
an A No, 1 surprise for you and his mother, 
—going to come home rich and famous after 
he graduates, just like the rest of us, Mr. 
Tidd! We warblers aren’t the only pebbles 
on the Commencement beach, and you just 
tell the town so!’ 

‘‘Well, Mr. Tidd tried not to look too 
pleased; but, Great Scott! his smile would 
have had to go the long way of a camera- 
plate! Then he clouded over again. ‘His 
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mother’ll believe me, young man; but—but 
I wish the town could hear you talk!’ 

**“Now you know, sir, that ‘I am no ora- 
tor’; though I’ll wager I can beat Mark 
Antony on a bow to the public after an en- 
core. But the fourth kind of pie stuck in 
my throat at dinner, because I was all stirred 
up by the old gentleman’s closing appeal. I 
was worrying, too, over having the fellows 
idling round town. They’re good boys; but 
they aren’t Phil Tidds, and I’ve known them 
to hurt their voices over night. But, all at 
once, just as a Wall Street scheme strikes 
you, I thought how to make—well, there the 
analogy ends; for I wasn’t after money. 

“‘T hunted up Mr. Tidd, and asked if there 
wasn’t a town hall, where we could give a 
free concert that evening. He ’lowed there 
was. There wasn’t much time to advertise 
in the suburbs. They reached up to the hall 
itself. But Mr. Tidd borrowed some horses 
of the neighbors; and I sent the fellows rid- 
ing round the country, singing their own 
praises, literally, for I let up on our strict 
rules, and told:’em they could give a sample 
solo now and then. Yelling in the open air 
doesn’t hurt a fellow’s voice like cussing in 
a room, you know, sir.’’ 

Mr, Welles nodded, with a fine appearance 
of intelligent understanding. 

‘*The boys had a Wild West show all the 
afternoon, and came home hungry as bears 
and good-natured as kittens. They wanted 
to know what I was up to, but it is well to 
keep mum before a big deal.’’ 

Mr. Welles looked as if he hadn’t heard. 

“‘Our dress-suit cases had gone on to the 
next city, and we had to go on the stage 
without prettying-up. Jim Cheney said he 
couldn’t remember when he’d seen so many 
homely men. I, as conductor, particularly 
missed my coat-tails when I made the open- 
ing announcement. I told them how we had 
got left, and that it was well for singers to 
practise every day, and that we hoped they 
would call for any song they wanted. 

‘*Then I put the boys through a regular 
dollar-and-a-half programme. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tidd sat on the front settee. She didn’t 
look as if she subscribed to Harper's Bazar 
or even the Ladies’ Home Journal ; but she 
had a smile that I tell you the fellows just 
played for,—sung for, I mean. 

“Tt was getting late, considering the hall 
was packed with people who would have to 
drive home; and I felt it was time to play 
the joker,—a collegiate term, sir. I gave 
the club one look, wheeled round to the 
audience, and said, about as near as I can 
remember :— 

‘**Tadies and gentlemen, we hope you 
have enjoyed the evening. We have. We 
sing in lots of big cities, where we don’t 
care a rap for anybody in the audience; but 
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here you seem just like friends, because you 
are fellow-townsmen of our classmate, Philip 
Tidd. [Sensation.] Any of Phil’s friends 
are our friends, He can’t get down this way 
because he is busy leading his class up at 
college, and doing extra work in vacation, 
hat will lead you to put up a tablet some 
time, saying this town was the birthplace of 
one of the world’s great scientists.’ (I was 
getting warmed up, and using pretty good 
language, you see. ) 

**¢Phil will be mighty glad to know you 
all send your love to him; for he’s true as 
steel, and hates awfully not to see the old 
faces and the old pies every vacation.’ (That 
was an X-ray remark of mine, for even Jim 
Cheney said he didn’t remember seeing Phil 
homesick. ) 

***Vou miss Phil now, and college will 
miss him as soon as graduation is over; but 
here’s hoping it will be many a day before 
the world loses Philip Tidd! I'll warrant 
there is one thing he’s thinking of this very 
night, —‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’; and, boys, 
let’s give it to them!’ 

“*My! how we gaveit! The club never sang 
so well. Handkerchiefs came out, all but 
Mr. Tidd’s. Pride was burning up his tears. 

“¢You know you don’t want to send people 
out of a hall with long faces, though. So I 
whispered to the club, and they broke up the 
meeting with :— 

‘¢ Oh, here’s to Philip Tidd! 

Drink him down, drink him down! 
Oh, here’s to Philip Tidd! 

Drink him down. 

Oh, here’s to Philip Tidd! 

He’ll do credit to this town: 
Drink him down, drink him down! 
Drink him down, down, down!’ 


‘*We had to leave early the next morning; 
but Mother Tidd was up to give us a break- 
fast fit for Mr. and Mrs. Admiral Dewey, 
and Mr. Tidd hung around, and looked at me 
as nobody ever-did but you, sir.’’ 

And Tom choked a little, and stopped 
rather suddenly. 

Mr. Welles tucked the cushions under 
Tom’s bandaged leg, and said, — 

‘*Ves, I guess that was the best benefit 
concert you ever gave, if you didn’t make a 
cent.’? 


Brown-tail and Prickles, 


Mr. and Mrs. Rat had gone house-hunting, 
and Brown-tail was left at home alone. The 
larder was empty, so he started on a voyage 
of discovery. 

‘Tf I could only get an egg!’’ he thought. 

He ran along his tunnel, but at a turning 
suddenly drew back; for something pricked 
him sharply on the nose. 

‘Dear me!’’ he said. ‘‘What can that 
be??? He licked his nose, and listened. 
Then he heard little paws busily at work, 
burrowing. 

‘Tt must be some of our family,’’ he said. 
‘“‘There are no others that can burrow.’’ 
And he went on again carefully. Again his 
nose was pricked, so badly that he could not 
help crying out. 

‘‘Ts there any one there?’’ said a small 
voice; and a funny little dark head appeared 
at the end of the tunnel. 
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**Ves,’’ said Brown-tail. ‘‘I was trying 
to find my way to the hen-roost.’’ 

‘fAh!’’ said Prickles. ‘‘That's the place 
Iam bound for. I heard the hens cackling, 
and I know I shall have a feast.’’ 

“Tm awfully hungry,’’ said Brown-tail, 
feeling rather sulky. 

“‘Wait a bit. There will be enough for 
you and me, too: only you had better not 
come too close, ’’ 

‘*Was it you who pricked my nose?’’ said 
Brown tail. 

“*Ves,’’ answered the hedgehog. ‘‘I’m 
wery sorry. I can’t help it, I’m made that 
way.’”’ 

Brown-tail sat down, and waited, licking 
his lips now and then, and thinking how 
funny it must be to stick prickles into your 
friends, if they came too close. 

At last Prickles reached the roost. A 
board was pushed aside; and he got in, after 
calling to Brown-tail to follow. 

They had a fine feast, and Brown-tail 
slipped away; but Prickles, being tired with 
his hard work, curled up in a nest and went 
to sleep. 

A few days later, as Brown-tail was run- 
ning round the garden in the early morning, 
he heard a queer noise. 

He was a brave little fellow, so he crept 
softly up to see what it was. 

**Is that you, Brown-tail?’’ And a black 
nose and two little bright eyes appeared over 
the edge of a large box. 

‘*What is it?’’ said Brown-tail. 

**Oh, dear!’’ sighed Prickles. ‘‘I went 
to sleep in the hen-roost; and the master 
came and dragged me out, and gave me to 
the children here. ”’ 

**Don’t they treat you well?’’ said Brown- 
tail. ‘*You should prick them.’’ 

‘tThey are kind as kind can be, but I 
don’t like being shut up. If I could only 
get out a little while sometimes, I shouldn’t 
mind. ’’ 

So Brown-tail began to nibble; and every 
night, as soon as it was dark, he came back 
and nibbled, until he had made a hole big 
enough for Prickles to get out. 

‘*Thank you so much,’’ said Prickles, as 
he scrambled through. 

‘*One good turn deserves another,’’ said 
Brown-tail. ‘‘Good-by.’’ And away he ran. 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


An Intercepted Letter. 


Mr. Saint Nicxotaus, No. 1 NorTH POLE: 

Dear Santaclaus,—Will you please Be 
Kind enougH to Bring Me a footBall, and a 
large Box of candy and Be sure to Bring Me 
a cHristmas tree, and some picture cards, 
and five Books, two thick Books, and two 
thin Books, and some medium size Books 
and a large Box of writing paper. Do you 
think you could Bring a Bookcase Dear 
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saint-Nickolas? and a camera and the direc- 
tions and some chalk? please Do not forget 
papa and mama, and a large Box of tin 
soldiers and an oficers outfit and a spectro- 
scope and three fire teams and a Printing 
press. WILLIAM ODELL, 


A Mouse-trap. 


Mr. Mousey made a trap,— 
He was so very handy,— 
Mr. Mousey made a trap, 
And baited it with candy. 
He set it in a likely place; 
And shortly to his joy, oh! 
His little wife came running up, 
To say he’d caught a boy, oh! 


“But what to do, dear Mr. Mouse? 
We cannot kill and eat him, 
Or lock him in our little house, 
Or even pinch and beat him! ”’ 
Said Mr. Mouse, with puzzled air, 
“T never thought of that, dear: 
’T would be no joy to keep a boy. 
Let’s give him to the cat, dear!” 
—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


A little girl five years old was told by her 
teacher that the Mississippi was the ‘‘father 
of waters.’’ ‘‘How is that?’’ she queried. 
“Tf it is the father of waters, oughtn’t it to 
be Mister Sippi?’’—Christian Work. 
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Good News. 
The Better Way. 


Long since, in sore distress, I heard one pray, 
“Lord, who prevailest with resistless might, — 
Ever from war and strife keep me away; 
My battles fight!” 


T know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother, after all, be right; 
But mine shall be the warrior’s plea to thee,— 
Strength for the fight. 


I do not ask that thou shalt front the fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from my sight: 
I only ask, O Lord, by night, by day, 
Strength for the fight! 


When foes upon me press, let me not quail, 
Nor think to turn me into coward flight. 
I only ask, to make mine arms prevail, 
Strength for the fight! 


Still let mine eyes look ever on the foe, 
Still let mine armor case me strong and bright; 
And grant me, as I deal each righteous blow, 
Strength for the fight. 


And when, at eventide, the fray is done, 
My soul to Death’s bed-chamber do thou light, 
And give me, be the field or lost or won, 
Rest from the fight! 


—New York Independent. 


One Day in Seven. 


The attention of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts will certainly be called again to 
the position of some large classes of working 
people in this community, who are not fully 
protected. 

Our Sunday laws are not founded in any 
detail on the old Puritan laws on the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. It even seems as 
if, at the end of the last century, the tide of 
opposition to the strictness of Puritanism 
flowed more strongly than it does now. 
However that may be, it is certain that, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, the early 
legislation of this State regarding Sunday 
was based wholly on the wish to protect 
laboring men from unfair exaction. It will 
be found, for instance, that stable-keepers 
could only exact very limited service from 
the men whom they employed. And, in 
other similar cases, the Sunday act watched 
over people who might otherwise be called 
upon to work every day in seven. 

To a certain extent, this provision still 
holds. But there are some exceptional cases, 
resulting mostly from social progress in one 
or another direction, where a good deal of 
hardship exists because contracts can still be 
made requiring the labor for three hundred 
and sixty-five days in a year of the persons 
who are engaged. 

My attention has been specially called to 
this difficulty as it exists with working- 
women in the large hotels. Here is work 
which clearly must go on, somehow or other, 
on Sundays as well as on other days. A bed 
must be made up, a fire must be made, and 
the other duties of hotel life must be attended 
to. It would be impossible to say that the 
domestics in a hotel should all be relieved 
from duty on Sunday. You cannot have a 
hotel on those terms. But it is possible to 
say that each of these women shall have one 
day in seven exempt from hard work, in 
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which she may take that rest which, on the 
whole, the experience of four thousand years 
has shown to be necessary for everybody of 
our species. Because they do not, these 
women break down, as even women employed 
in factories do not break down. 

The Massachusetts reader ought to know 
that, under what is called the fifty-six-hour 
law, no labor in factories is possible, under the 
conditions of our modern systems, for more 
than six days in seven. The fifty-six-hour 
law is not in so many words a Sunday law, 
but practically it amounts to that. That is 
to say, it amounts to ten hours’ work for five 
days in the week, six hours’ work on a sixth 
day, and no work on Sunday. Whether this 
tule might not be made available for all 
women is one of those questions which ought 
to be brought before the committee which 
will have the charge of this subject. 

An analogous case is that of the workmen 
upon railways. These people do not say 
anything about it themselves, because they 
do not want to offend their employers. But 
it must be observed that we extend permis- 
sion, as we ought to, to trolley roads and 
steam roads, and even to steamboat com- 
panies, for running their trains or their boats 
on Sunday. We do this under the plausible 
and generally correct supposition that this is 
needed for the public health or for purposes 
of charity or other necessity. But what is 
apt to happen is that the workman thus em- 
ployed is employed seven days in the week. 
He is not protected by the original Sunday 
law of Massachusetts. 

So far as I know. nobody proposes that 
Sunday laws shall be swept out of existence. 
That is a step that the workingmen would 
never permit. But what is to be desired is 
that, if a man works on Sunday, he shall be 
relieved from work on some other day in the 
week. Or, to put it in another way, the 
working force of a trolley road ought to be 
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larger than it would need if it had a right 
to employ men three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. Epwarp E, Hatz. 


Southern Homes. 


As the winter comes on in the Northern 
States, as we put up our double windows and 
order our furnace coal for the winter, we are 
at least compelled to think of the winter ex- 
penses of our great public institutions,—to 
think of them at least, even if we defer to a 
more convenient season the doing anything 
about them. 

The State of Massachusetts furnishes some 
convenient illustrations which are applicable 
in every State north of Mason & Dixon’s 
line. This State maintains nearly thirty 
great public institutions, in which thousands 
upon thousands of men and women are 


clothed, fed, and, as far as possible, kept | 


alive. For these purposes, immense build- 
ings are constructed which are and ought to 
be expensive. In the management of these 
institutions there is always present one 
terror,—that of a horrible conflagration. 
Boards of administration at the capital and 
members of the local staffs live alike in 
dread of such horrors.. I remember a letter 
of Gov. Banks in which he said that there 
is one terror possible in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts which would disgrace her more 
than the shame of the Salem witchcraft. It 
would be the destruction at night of one of 
the great almshouses of the State. 

Such a danger as this, and the annual coal 
expenses, more than imperial, of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, result simply 
from a curious superstition. Here are three 
or four insane asylums, two immense homes 
for aged paupers, one for children who are 
the wards of the Commonwealth, other asy- 
lums for the deaf and dumb, for the in- 
ebriates, for the consumptives, with seven- 
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teen reformatories and prisons. Three out 
of four of the people in these institutions 
would be better off in the climate of the 
Carolinas, of Georgia, or of Florida. The 
superstition I have referred to takes the form 
of a dignified etiquette. It seems a pity to 
let the people of Florida know that we have 
any drunkards in Massachusetts, any con- 
sumptives, any frail old paupers, any orphan 
boys, any wicked women, or any bad men. 
If a comfortable farmer in Hampshire or 
Berkshire should have a daughter whose bron- 
chitis alarms him, he would ask, as a matter 
of course, if he could not take her to Pine- 
hurst or to Thomasville. But the Common- 
wealth has to keep secret the bronchitis of 
its wards, or their orphanage, or their vices. 
She must bravely keep them all at home. 
Perhaps our friends at a distance will never 
read the reports of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which are spent in keeping the homes 
of these people warm while they are dying. 

I do not know who will bring this matter 
before the General Court. Whoever does 
will receive the gratitude of one does not 
dare to say of how many thousands of un- 
fortunate people. Places of punishment, of 
course, may be kept in a vigorous climate; 
and the discomforts of that climate may be 
made a part of the punishment. But, all the 
same, a sanitarium could readily be contrived 
somewhere within a Southern latitude for 
those who only need a sanitarium. The 
building need not cost a tenth part of what a 
building has to cost here. The sunshine of 
to-day would take the place of costly coal. 
The open air would take the place of the 
air of badly ventilated rooms. Fresh food 
would be cheaper, even the winter’s day 
would be longer, and Nature, with all her 
miracles of healing, would be once more ac- 
cessible. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Western Letter. 


The demands upon the Wester secretary 
have kept him pretty constantly upon the road 
since he assumed his office. The State con- 
ferences began with the session of the Iowa 
Conference at Omaha, September 8, and 
ended with the session of the Central States 
Conference at Cincinnati, November 21. In 
the mean time the National Conference had 
met in Washington, so that the presence of 
the secretary was demanded altogether at 
seven conferences, extending in area as far 
east and south as Washington, as far west as 
Omaha, and as far north as Duluth. The 
dominant note throughout the conferences 
was one of positive conviction; and every- 
where the necessity of positive, constructive 
work was emphasized. As yet we have in 
the Central West only about sixty churches 
scattered over a vast territory, which is to be 
the seat of the mighty empire. The part that 
Unitarianism is to play as a civilizing and 
vitalizing force in this vast region is one 
which interests our Western churches and our 
Western ministers. They are a small body 
as yet out upon the frontier, but they have 
in the main the consciousness of a mission. 
And, if this consciousness is strong enough 
and deep enough, there is a great mission for 
our Unitarian churches in the West. 


| evenings. 
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The sessions of four of the State confer- 
ences—namely, those in Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan—were enlivened 
and enriched by the presence of Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham, the delegate of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s word was, one of cordiality and good 
cheer. His presence was a help and inspira- 
tion everywhere. Unity Church, Chicago, 
invited him to occupy its pulpit as he was 
passing through the city. The result of his 
visit to Unity Church was a prompt and en- 
thusiastic call to its pulpit. We are eagerly 
awaiting Mr. Frothingham’s decision. His 
presence in Chicago would, we are sure, be 
the beginning of a new forward movement in 
the West. 

At three of the State conferences—namely, 
those in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
—Rev. W. W. Fenn gave an illustrated lect- 
ure on ‘‘The Rise of Unitarianism.’’ It was 
a graphic and lucid presentation of the con- 
ditions out of which American Unitarianism 
grew. The pictures of Unitarian worthies 
and of places memorable in Unitarian tradi- 
tion, which Mr. Fenn threw upon the screen, 
added immensely to the interest of the lect- 
ure. It ought to be heard widely throughout 
the country. 

The duties of the secretary have called him 
out of Chicago on several occasions, also, 
to counsel with the trustees of vacant pulpits, 
to consider ways and means of reawakening 
dormant churches, and to- take part with 
others in church anniversaries. At Winona, 
Minn., a series of Sunday evening meetings 
has been inaugurated with the help of Mr 
Simmons of Minneapolis and Dr. Diven of 
St. Paul, which is rapidly awakening inter- 
est in the Unitarian church of that city. At 
Manistee, Mich., where the church has been 
dormant for the last two years, services are 
about to be inaugurated. At the opening ser 
vice Rev. L. W. Sprague of Grand Rapids, 
Mr. Crooker of Ann Arbor, and the Western 
secretary have been invited to participate. 
The Church of the Messiah in St. Louis held 
a most impressive installation service on 
Thanksgiving Day, the anniversary of the 
beginning of Dr. Eliot’s connection with 
that historic church. It added greatly to the 
solemnity of the occasion that there were 
present in the pulpit Dr. J. H. Heywood of 
Louisville, who knew Dr. Eliot sixty years 
ago, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., the grandson of 
Dr. Eliot, and Rev. John Snyder, who has 
recently laid down its pastorate. The earnest 
words of Mr. Snyder, urging the people to 
consider the institution as greater than its 
minister, and to be loyal to the church, what- 
ever might be their feeling toward its leader 
at any particular time, made an obvious im- 
pression. Others who took part in the 
services were Rev. George W. Stone of 
Kansas City, Mr. Leighton of St. Louis, and 
the Western secretary. The coming of Mr. 
Day to St. Louis will be a welcome addition 
to our Western forces. 

One of the most interesting movements in 
the West at the present time which come 
within the secretary’s field is the work of 
Rev. E. E, Carr at Danville, Ill. Mr. Carr 
has been holding services for about six weeks 
in Danville, in the Opera House, on Sunday 
He was once settled in that city 
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as a Methodist minister; and, having come 
recently into the broader faith, he has begun 
work among his former people under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Unitarian Conference. 


Interested and enthusiastic congregations, 


numbering at times as many as eight hundred 
people, are in attendance. It is the only 
liberal church in the city of thirteen thou- 
sand people, and is an illustration of the in- 
terest with which people listen to an enthusi- 
astic and constructive presentation of the 
liberal gospel, to whom that gospel comes as 
a new message. 

Chicago, as usual, is interested in many 
things. Many kinds of religion are being 
constantly preached, and many phases of 
liberal thought are presented every Sunday 
under various denominational names. The 
fact that such pronounced liberals as Dr. 
H. W. Thomas of the People’s Church and 
Dr. Hirsch of Sinai Temple are preaching the 
larger religious thought with power is a source 
of satisfaction to us as Unitarians, but is an 
indication, also, that we have not the liberal 
field to ourselves. Next week at Sinai 
Temple the Congress of Religion will hold a 
winter meeting; and at one of the evening 
sessions there will be an interdenominational 
meeting, in which the different denomina- 
tions will have ten minutes each in which to 
annunciate their central principles. The 
Unitarian church will have an able repre- 
sentative in Mr. Fenn; and it is hoped that, 
by such meetings as these interdenomina- 
tional, the community may be advanced. 

Word has just come of the acceptance by 
Rev. W. M. Backus of Streator to a call to 
the Third Church of this city. Mr. Backus 
will come to the Third Church from a most 
successful ministry in Streator, and from a 
church which exerts a profound influence in 
that city. His welcome will be a warm one, 

A less auspicious omen for our work in 
Chicago is the announcement of a call ex- 
tended to Mr. Fenn by the Washington 
church. The departure of Mr. Fenn from 
Chicago would ‘leave a vacancy which will 
be extremely difficult to fill, All who are 
interested in the future of our cause here are 
awaiting with great anxiety Mr. Fenn’s de- 
cision, and devoutly hoping that it will be 
to remain in the work which he has so mag- 
nificently inaugurated at the outskirts of Chi- 
cago University. F. C. SoUTHWORTH. 


Important Notice. 


As stated in the preface to the last Year 
Book of the American Unitarian Association, 
the Year Book for 1900 will be issued in 
July instead of January. A 

It has been decided best, however, to pub- 
lish on January 1 the usual lists of ‘‘Soci- 
eties, with their Ministers, ’’ and ‘‘ Ministers, 
with their Residences,’’ together with a list 
of conference secretaries. 

These secretaries, and any other persons 
having the information needed, are requested 
kindly to notify the Association at once of 
any additions, omissions, or other changes 
now known to them required in the two lists 
referred to, —bearing in mind the purpose to 
have them as they should stand January 1,— 
and are further requested to send additional 
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information, should occasion arise, as late as 
December 20, when proof corrections may 
still be possible, using the telegraph, if nec- 
essary, at the Association’s expense. 

The delay of correspondence will be avoided 
if the exact corporate name of societies can 
be given, with the year of organization, and, 
in the case of ministers, the name which 
each initial stands for, with the year of or- 
dination to the ministry and of the present 
settlement. 

In the case of ministers residing in large 
cities the street and number of the residence 
is desired. 

Communications should be addressed to 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The habit of making excuses to ourselves 
for our neglects and failures is very preva- 
lent. ‘‘When a man wants an excuse,’’ said 
Charles Kingsley, ‘‘the devil will soon fit 
him with a good one.’’ The officers of the 
Association have cause to observe the fertil- 
ity and variety of the devil’s activities in 
this particular direction. Excuse-making 
usually finds its source in our pride. We are 
so self-complacent that we cannot confess to 
ourselves that we have omitted a duty with- 
out first carefully seeking for some extenuat- 
ing condition. We are determined to find 
some justification, even if we have to con- 
struct it out of flimsy material. We are thus 
always armed against blame. I sometimes 
think that we have as much reason to be 
ashamed of the excuses we make to ourselves 
as of our original neglects. Do we not 
sometimes frame the apology before we de- 
cide to neglect the duty? Is not this a good 
season to turn from peevish apologies to 
braver courage and more persistent fidelity? 

No one of our ministers or parishes has a 
right to say that the way which leads to suc- 
cess is hidden or unknown. Usefulness and 
fruitfulness are within reach of every one of 
our churches. There is no authority outside 
our independent societies which can compel 
the adoption of wise and efficient methods of 
church administration. Our conferences may 
resolve, our leaders may advise and plead; 
but nothing comes of it unless our churches 
and ministers adjust their methods of work 
to the plans which have been proved good in 
the experience of our denomination. We 
ought to be above all excuses of ignorance or 
unfavorable circumstances. If our churches 
do not do their full duty by the cause they 
are set to represent, it must be because of 
some local inertia or inadequacy which can 
be and ought to be overcome. The large 
givers to the national missionary work are 
not always the richest churches. They are 
often poor churches, which use rational 
means of collecting the missionary money. 
The singular fact is that experience is so 
little availed of in our parishes, and that 
prejudices and misunderstandings are per- 
mitted to be so long-lived. It ought not to 
be necessary to say that the American Uni- 
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tarian Association has nothing whatever to do 
with the supply of independent pulpits, with 
the settlement of ministers, or the removal of 
ministers, with the management of the Chris- 


tian Register, or with fifty other things which 


are not infrequently given as excuses for 
neglect of the duty of missionary work. The 
excuse of bad weather or small attendance is 
equally inadequate. The method of depend- 
ing upon a box collection for the missionary 
work has been discredited for many years: 
the subscription method is the only efficient 
plan. Yet less than one-half of our churches 
attempt it. 

The most common excuse or failure to con- 
tribute to the national work is that ‘‘there 
are people in our parishes who dislike the 
Association’’; and, generally, it is found that 
the cause of dislike is some event which 
may have happened anywhere from thirty to 
forty years ago. It might be stated that, 
with the exception of the assistant secretary, 
not one of the present executive officers of the 
Association had anything to do with the 
affairs of the Association until five years 
ago. Why the present Association should be 
hampered and crippled in its work by refer- 
ences to an obscure past, it is difficult to 
understand. Shall we not all consent to use 
co-operative, and not critical or competitive, 
methods? The Association is, and must be, 
the chief reliance of the Unitarian movement 
in America for its stability and progress; 
and, as such, regardless of any temporary 
criticism. it deserves and should receive the 
hearty and generous support of all Unitarians. 

SamMvuEL A. ELtor. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


A request has been sent to each union for 


names of members who would read Word and 


Work, and pass it on. ‘The central office de- 
sires, also, the names of all Unitarian young 
people away from home, at school, college, 
or business. 

The net receipts of the ‘‘College Fair’’ 
have reached $1,350. A summary will be 
given in December Word and Work. 

We give in this issue brief hints for the 
topics of December 17-24; and, from now 
on, the topic aids will appear two weeks be- 
fore the date of topic. With so many re- 
ports and matters of general interest, it is 
difficult to get everything in at the right 
time. 

Will retiring secretaries please send list 
of new officers and addresses to headquarters, 
and thus avoid confusion? 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


‘“‘The Beauty of Whole- 


December 17, i le 
Luke xvii. 21; xii. 


ness.’’ Ps. xcvi. 9; 


acs 

We wait for the angel to descend, to stir 
the muddy pool of our ordinary life; and we 
wait in vain. Yet all the time beside us is 
standing, unheeded and unknown, in the 
common opportunities which have been 
enough for the saints of God, from the be- 
ginning of the world to this very hour, to 
find all heaverf in,—beside us, I say, is 
standing He who can make us whole. —/7enry 
Wilder Foote. 

You cannot do anything noble, helpful, 
unselfish, for another person, without its en- 
larging your own soul. You cannot make 
any gain in self-discipline and in character 
without its making you more loyal to Him 
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who gives the moral law and inspires the |dreams of limits on every hand. Asleep to 
conscience; nor can you come into living |his oxeness with God, he dreams of an enemy 
filial relations with the living God without | who drives him from Eden, and the curse of 
at the same time becoming more tender- | Adam falls upon him.’’ 
hearted and more thoughtful toward his chil-| ‘‘Because Jesus understood his omeness with 
dren, more strong and clear-sighted in your|God, he was able to vanquish all evil,—to 
governance of yourself — Foote. control matter. Likewise, we, knowing our- 
It is not while we are looking at the im-/; selves to be oze with God, shall do the will 
perfect, either in ourselves or our brother,|of God, which brings universal plenty, 
but while we are Jeholaing, as in a glass, ¢he| eternal life, the kingdom of heaven on 


glory of the Lord, we are changed into the| earth.’ 


same image, from glory to glory, even as by| ints. —What is the aim of the best gym- 
the Spirit of the Lord.—H. Emilie Cady. nastic training, to develop one set of muscles 

It is not safe to look within and examine] or to keep all parts of the body well balanced? 
one’s imperfections, until one understands] Shall one train physically, and not mentally? 
that the kingdom of God is there, too, to be] What is meant by spiritual exercise unto 
the remedy. —/ulius A. Dresser. godliness? If one’s life were whole, would 

‘Asleep to ‘dominion over all the earth,’| the spiritual unfoldment help the intellect? 
man deems himself subjected to everything. | As an inventor? If God is in all and 
Asleep to God as good and ever-present, he| through all, ought we to rely on him in 


Smoking Jackets and House Coats 


Men will thank you for a pretty knicknack; but they’ll thoroughly appre- 
ciate a practical gift, such as a house coat, whether they are smokers or not. 


Our House Coats are made from Fancy Woollens, Broad- 
cloths, Tricots, Serges, and Velvets, ranging in price from 


$2.98 to $12.50. 


Coats like this cut, of plaid back materials, were made 
to sell at $8.00; but we fortunately were on the field when the 
maker wanted to unload. Hence our price now is 


$5.50. 


If desired, we will hold your purchase for delivery at any place or time. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


THE FAMOUS 


Golden Fleece Blankets 


Are the best in America at the prices 


10-4 size, §4.50 12-4 size, $6.00 

11=4 size, 5.00 14-4 "SS" 8.50 

All-wool filling, warm, and at the same time buoyant and 
spongy. If you wish healthful bed coverings, these blankets are 
right in quality and texture, and make a very desirable Christmas 


Gift. 


20 Cases Fine Bed Puffs 
Tufted in the old-fashioned way and filled with the cleanest of 
materials. Prices fom § | .Q0O to $20.00 «ach. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. | 
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learning a hard lesson, in the cares of busi- 
ness? 

Have read ‘‘At first I prayed for Light,’’ 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney; ‘‘God of the earth, the 
sky, the sea,’’ Samuel Longfellow; ‘‘ Father, 
in thy mysterious presence,’’ Samuel John- 
son. 

December 24, ‘‘How shall we sing the 
Christmas Anthem?’’ Luke ii. 8-19; 
H. W. Longfellow’s ‘‘I heard the bells on 
Christmas Day’’ (whole poem); parts of 
‘‘Interlude’’ in ‘‘Tales of Wayside Inn,’’ 
just after ‘‘Saga of King Olaf’’; ‘‘It came 
upon the midnight clear,’’? E. H. Sears (five 
stanzas: first three only usually given in 
hymn-books). 

There is no one who cannot breathe seren- 
ity and good cheer through the voice, if only 
the spirit is serene; and that gift of ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light’? in the spirit is within the 
reach of every child of God. —Foore. 

‘*We have all known persons whose voice 
strikes a key-note of hope and courage in our 
hearts. It is the duty of every one, by cheer- 
ful tones, to do something to bring steady 
strength into the world.’’ 

‘*Music, as the handmaid of the Lord, has 
a lesson for us all as large as the whole of 
life. It bids us, like itself, make all sides 
of life prazseful.’’ 

Be not content to let a broken fragment of 
harmony now and then struggle through the 
discordant and jarring course of our common 
business, but lift that all up to a higher 
strain of faith and hope and love.—Foo¢e. 


The Sunday School. 


The next meeting of the Boston Sunday 
School Union will take place at the Church 
of the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue 
and Brookline Street, on Monday evening, 
December 18. Topic, ‘‘Christmas,’’ with 
the following divisions: ‘‘Christmas Observ- 
ances,’’ by Rev. James De Normandie; 
“*The True Significance of Christmas,’’ by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames; ‘‘The Place of the 
Life of Jesus in Sunday-school Teaching,’’ 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Social meeting 
at 5 P M. ; supper at 6; business and addresses 
at 6.45; adjournment at 8.45. 


It may interest some to know that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has dealings 
far and wide, which means that it is assist- 
ing to create broad religious views among 
the young in a larger sphere than heretofore. 
Text-books and supplisg, are sent regularly to 
Honolulu. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ takes 
place on Saturday, December 16, 2.30 P.M. 
The next lecture will be on the subject of 
‘‘Jesus and the Pharisees,’’ tracing the grow- 
ing interest between the teaching of Jesus 
and the authoritative religious ideals of his 
time. We have already seen, as herald of 
the approaching storm, the rejection of Jesus 
by his own townspeople. The present lecture 
shows how this gradually grew on the part of 
the religious leaders, until Jesus was driven 
into exile. 


New editions of Prof. Toy’s ‘‘The History 
of Israel’? and ‘‘The Story of Israel,’’ by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, Intermediate grade, 
and ‘‘Questions for Bible Study,’’ Series 
I., by Rev. C. F. Dole, are now in the 
press. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
aims to keep a full supply on hand of all its 
publications, new and old, and rarely has 
occasion to disappoint any applicant. 


As an item of general interest to those 
who follow Sunday-school methods, we might 
state that nearly four thousand copies of the 
blank-book for pictures have been issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


-parents by the Sunday-school teachers 
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These books, when filled with the illustra- 
tions of ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ will make a 
permanent thing of interest and usefulness in 
the family. 


The idea of holding a reception for the 
is 
looked upon with favor in our churches. We 
have already mentioned the one at Lowell. 
Recently, a similar gathering was held at 
Rockland, Mass. The exercises were diversi- 
fied, the attendance good, and an excellent 
address was given by Mrs. James A. Beatley. 
A teachers’ reception was held at Lexington, 
Tuesday, December 12, which took on a 
parish character. This movement to bring 
the Sunday-school and the congregation into 
more intimate relations, and to arouse fresh 
interest in the religious education of the 
young, ought to extend. All our discussions 
with regard to improved text-books and 
methods is of little avail, unless we have a 
hearty co-operation between the homes and 
the Sunday-school. 
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Church News. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held on Monday, December 18, at 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
D.D. Subject, ‘*Reminiscences of Fifty 
Years of Ministry.’’ Leverett R. Daniels, 
Secretary. 


The fall meeting of the Ministers’ Union 
(sometimes held in Ayer) will be held on 
Tuesday, the 19th inst., in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church, corner of 
Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston, from 
ten to one o'clock. Entrance by the New- 
bury Street door. The main topic will be 
‘The Problem of the Country Church.”’ 
The presence of Gov. Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire is hoped for. All ministers are cor- 
dially invited to attend. W. W. Campbell, 
Secretary. 


Jordan, Marsh 8 Co 
BOOKS and 


Books 
The Burglar’s Daughter 


By MARGARET PENROSE. [Illustrated by Frank 
T. Memill, with frontispiece in color by Rene 
Quentin, a worthy companion book to 
“Editha’s Burglar.” It is a very original story, 
of extraordinary interest, and told with rare 
sympathetic power. Printed from large type 
on fine white paper, and handsomely bound 


in white and gold. Holiday style. 3 5 Cc 


Third Floor 


Price only (postage, 5 cents extra). 
Dictionary of Miracles 
standard work is recognized everywhere as a 
most remarkable compilation of imitative, 
at $3.50. Bound in half Russia, 
marbled edge, 580 Pp. Sacrifice | e| i) 
Calendar Bargains 
THE BOSTON CALENDAR, comprising 12 
ENDAR. These are from the same 
designs that formerly sold at soc. We | Be 


By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. This 
realistic, and dogmatic miracles. Published 
price, only 

views of noted buildings, also KIPLING CAL-— 

offer 1,000 of them at, each . 


Jordan, Marsh 8 Co 
STATIONERY 


Stationery = 724 Floor 

A Christmas Problem Easily Solved by 
purchasing a useful and appropriate gift, such 
as a Fountain Pen, warranted solid gold pen, 


ee 1.00, 2.00, 3.50 


100 Visiting sues and ie 1 4) 
Plate, only : 1 


Monogram or Street Die, cut 
in steel, best work guanine 
only . i ae CN 


500 Leather Desk Sets, all com- 
plete, in all colors of leather, worth 5 00 

$8.00 a set, at only 

Fine Writing Papers, exceptional values’ 
5,000 cabinets, at per box, 


50c and 1.00 


Diaries.— Not yet the zoth Century, but buy 
a diary for 1900. We have over 400 styles, 
for, each 


10¢ to 3.00 


Jordan, MarshCo. 


BOSTON. 


For Christmas Gifts 


BUY THE 


‘DORCHESTER BOOK. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE, CHRIST CHURCH. 


FOR SALE BY 


i MRS. McHENRY ROBINSON, 27 Shawmut Park, Dorchester. 


Paper Cover, 60 cts. by mail. 


Cloth Cover, $1.15 by mail. 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon mid- 
week service will be conducted next Wednes- 
day (December 20) by Rev. George A. Gor- 


_ don, D.D., of the Old South Church. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : The Sunday evening service, De- 
cember 17, 7.30, will be conducted by Rev. 
Burt Estes Howard, his subject, ‘‘Inspira- 
tion.’’ All seats free. 


Berlin, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson. The Young People’s 
Religious Union, formed last year, is enjoy- 
ing, if anything, more successful meetings 
than last year, and that seemed hardly pos- 
sible. The meetings are held every Sunday 
evenng at 7. The Sunday-school is in vigor- 
ous condition, studying ‘‘Beacon Lights of 
The subject of last 
Sunday’s sermon was ‘‘A Gospel for Men.’’ 
A Thanksgiving union service was held No- 
vember 26, in the Trinitarian Congregational 
church by all the young people’s societies 
of the town. December 31 the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union invites all the young 
people’s societies to hold a watch service at 
the Unitarian church. The Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Circle hold two suppers each month; 
and Mr. Wilson has arranged an excellent 
lecture and entertainment course, to follow 
these suppers each alternate Thursday. 
Sefiorita Huidboro was our last lecturer, and 
gave her charming talk on ‘‘Chilian Life’’ 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Rev. L. B. Macdonald comes January 4, to 
lecture on ‘‘Porto Rico.’’ Our Ladies’ Cir- 
cle last week donated $10 to the Relief Com- 
mittee of recent sufferers by the Clinton 
(Mass. ) fire. 

Cambridgeport, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: An en- 
joyable entertainment was given in the vestry 
in November by the pupils of Miss Foye, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sawin’s class of 
girls, for the benefit of the Lend a Hand 
Club. The class deserves great credit. In 
the same month the Branch Alliance held an 
evening meeting, with Rev. C. A. Dole as 
guest and speaker. The Sewing Society and 
Women’s Alliance are considering the ques- 
tion of uniting the two organizations. Both 
are in a prosperous condition. Sunday, De- 
cember 24, a special Christmas service of the 
Sunday-school will be held in the church 
at 12 M. 


Dover, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Edward H. Keens: December 5, Unity Club 
gave an entertainment, and made over #60, 
December 7 a Branch of the Women’s Alli- 
ance was organized with a membership of 
twenty-one. The two new furnaces are now 
in the church. The cost of these was $300. 
The minister is giving lectures each Sunday 
evening to audiences that average eighty 
persons. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
T. E. Chappell: On Sunday evening, No- 
vember 26, our Sunday-school gave the 
annual harvest concert. The cantata 
‘‘Under the Palms,’’ music by George F. 


“Root, was rendered by a quartette, choir, 


and chorus of children, about fifty voices in 
all. The cantata was given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. M. S. Brooks, the organist of 
the church. Quartette, choir, and chorus 
were seated together upon the platform, so as 
‘to produce the best musical effects. The 
music-is simple enough to be within the 


-.reach ef.the average Sunday-school, and at 
=-sthe same time it has character and merit. 
_.The theme is the return of the Jews from 

-Babylon, and the celebration of the ‘‘Feast 


of the Tabernacles’’ on their arrival in Jeru- 
salem. The decorations were of palms and 
of the autumn fruits and grains. An audi- 
ence that comfortably filled the church en- 
joyed the cantata, and pronounced it the best 
harvest concert we have had in years. 
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Hyde Park, Mass.—At a special meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Society held De- 
cember 6 it was unanimously voted to extend 
a call to Rev. William H. Savage of Water- 
town to beome its minister, his pastorate to 
begin January 1. 


Ithaca, N.¥.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The man who for 
thirty years has given his thought, his 
means, and, best of all, himself, to the 
building up of our church has suddenly 
passed from our midst. The sad death of 
Mr. Charles H. White is mourned not only 
by our church, but by the whole city. The 
poor and the suffering never appealed to him 
in vain. Our pastor recently gave one of his 
delightful illustrated lectures for the benefit 
of the Alliance, netting for it a large sum. 
The subject was ‘‘The Evolution of Evolu- 
tion.’’ Our monthly suppers not only in- 
crease our treasury, but promote sociability 
as well. The King’s Daughters and the 
Lend a Hand work with the Alliance this 
year. The Women’s Alliance meets fort- 
nightly, and sews. Some very pleasant dis- 
cussions have been promoted by the reading 
of ‘*In His Steps.’’ Several ‘‘teas’’ have 
also been given to add to the social life of 
the women of the church. 


Kingston, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. C. Y. De Nor- 
mandie: For over twenty years the three 
Protestant churches— Unitarian, orthodox Con- 
gregationalist, and Baptist—have had their 
services together on public days,—Thanks- 
giving, Fast (while it was continued), and 
Post Sunday, for the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, since it was established. This year 
the service of November 30, Thanksgiving, 
was held in the Unitarian church. Four ten- 
minute addresses were given on ‘‘What the 
Community owes to Citizen, Family, School, 
and Church.’’ 


Littleton, N.H.—At the Union Thanks- 
giving service held in the Congregational 
church Rev. Charles Graves of the Uni- 
tarian church preached a timely sermon upon 
the need of giving thanks, not for material 
events, but for life itself, with all its 
shadows and pains, as well as prosperity and 
blessing. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr.: The Uni- 
tarian Club connected with this church is 
composed of representative men of the city 
and State. At their dinner, December 4, ad- 
dresses were had upon the problem in the 
Philippines. Gen. King, whose brigade saw 
the fiercest fighting at the opening of hostili- 
ties between the Filipinos and Americans, 
described the situation as he found it. Mr 
Charles Quarles, one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers of the State, read a masterly 
paper, ‘‘After Conquest, What next?’’ deal- 
ing with constitutional difficulties and perils 
incident to any future connection upon our 
part with the Philippine Islands. Rev. 
H. H. Jacobs, of the Hanover Street Con- 
gregational Church of this city, Chaplain 
Fourth Wisconsin Volunteers in the Spanish 
War, expressed a view substantially identical 
with that maintained by the Ozftlook. 


Plymouth, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard: The new memorial 
church will be dedicated on Thursday, De- 
cember 21, at II A.M. 


Revere, Mass.—Rev. Charles W. Casson 


was installed here on Tuesday evening, No- | 


vember 28. Among those taking part in the 
service were Rey. E. A. Horton, Rev. Al- 
fred Manchester, Rev. H. D. Stevens, Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard, and Rev. N. S. Bur- 
bank. 
very favorable auspices. One of the most 
successful fairs in the history of the church 


|has just been held in Revere’s new town hall, 


Mr. Casson’s pastorate opens under|N 
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Business Notices. 


The very attractive store of Abram French & Co., 
Franklin Street, was never more so than during the pres- 
ent Holiday Season. The vast array of high-grade China 
and Glass ware, temptingly displayed there, is the load 
stone which draws so many buyers of taste and discrimina- 
tion to this popular establishment, while the bargain tables 
present irresistible attractions. While the “ bargains” 
are moderate in price, the tables offer nothing that is 
“cheap” ; for the word is not found in the French lexicon. 
Early calls are suggested ere this department is depleted 
of its charms by the steady throng of purchasers. 


Good music is an important factor in the well-con- 
ducted church service. It influences the mind to a remark- 
able degree, and makes it receptive of the highest thoughts 
and feelings, Men’s consciences can often be reached 
through their emotions when it is impossible 1o touch 
them in any other way, and anything which secures that 
end is a benefaction. Thus the organ which is used in a 
church becomes of vital importance. It should be the 
best, and this is what Mason & Hamlin organs are, From 
its foundation in 1854 as a firm, this company has always 
stood at the head; and its instruments have been recog- 
nized as the standard of the world. The church which 
uses one of them has taken a long step in the right direc- 
tion, 


Breaking the Record.—We believe that the record 
for the greatest bargain of the present holiday season in 
any line of goods is broken to-day by the announcement 
in another column of a finely upholstered, latest pattern 
Morris chair offered by the Paine Furniture Company at 
a cost of $11. The lowest price at which this chair has 
ever been sold in this city is, we believe, $18. It is up- 
holstered in the finest hair, and is superbly carved. It 
is impossible to understand how such furniture can be sold 
at such a price. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


df New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 6th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
Joseph W. Foster and Frances E. Hamburger, both of 


Boston. 
In Dorchester, 9th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
O. Tiderman, both of 


Carl E. Johnson and Hannal 
Boston. 

In Brookfield, 6th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Fred Stevens ixon of South Framington, and Elsie 


Louise, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chesselden L. 
Ellis, of Brookfield, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


| oes UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1859. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 005 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
o charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


S lisag GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address ‘““E.E, M.,” care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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and a handsome sum netted: Every depart- 
ment of church work is in prosperous condi- 
tion. The people are optimistic, active, and 
loyal; and a new era of prosperity is confi- 
dently expected. 


Troy, N.Y¥.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
R. H. Greaves. Regular evening services are 
being held in this church. The attendance 
is but little below that of the morning ser- 
vice, with strangers in greater proportion. 
These visitors are looked after by a union of 
workers in the congregation, with encourag- 
ing results. Mr. Greaves brings with him 
from the Methodist denomination much of 
earnest and well-directed energy in church 
work, and may justly feel flattered as suc- 
ceeding in this service where others failed 
or feared to venture. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. B. A. Van 
Sluyters: The Alliance is taking up the sub- 
ject ‘‘Unitarianism.’’ Just now the society 
is busy getting ready for their annual fair, 
to be held January 11. We are to have a 
‘‘Remembrance Table,’’ and hope our many 
absent friends may think of us and the table 
for that time. Their remembrance will not 
only be appreciated substantially, but it will 
be pleasant for us to know we are not forgot- 
ten by them. 


Books Approved. 


Books approved by the Ladies’ Commission 
on Sunday-school Books :— 


The Story of our War with Spain. 
bridge S. Brooks. Illustrated. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 
$1. 50. 
the late war. 


By EI- 
Boston : 
PP. 349. 
An impartial and accurate account of 
For boys over twelve. 


Betty Leicester’s Christmas. By Sarah 
Ome Jewett. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 68. $1. A 


pleasant, cheerful account of an English 
Christmas, with excellent lessons. 

Our Country’s Flag and the Flags of 
Foreign Countries. (Appleton’s ‘‘Home 
Reading Books.’’) By Edward S. Holden, 
LL.D. Illustrated. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. pp. 165. 80 cents, net. The 
history of our flag, with its signals on land 
and sea, with a short description of fags of 
other nations. Interesting as a reference 


book. For boys over ten. 
Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. By Sam- 
uel McChord Crothers. St. Paul, Minn. : 


Banning Press, for Unity Church of St. 
Paul. pp. 23. 40 cents. A tale written for 
and read to the children of Unity Church 
Sunday-school, St. Paul, on Christmas Eve, 
1891, by their pastor. A fanciful little 
sketch, in which characters from juvenile lit- 
erature are introduced. 

When Boston braved the King. A Story of 
Tea-party Times. By William E. Barton. 
Illustrated by F. O. Small. Boston and 
Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. pp. 314. 
$1.25. An interesting picture of life and 
events in Boston in 1773-74, bringing to the 
front the young people of that time. For 
children over twelve. 

Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By Gulielma 
Zollinger. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 297. $1.25. A charming 
little story of how five boys helped their 
widowed mother, full of good sense and fun. 
For children over nine. 

Stories from Dante. By Norley Chester. 
Illustrated. London and New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. pp. 227. $1.25.  In- 
cidents and scenes from Dante, presented in 
a suitable and attractive form. For readers 
from twelve upwards. 

The Boys of ’98. By James Otis. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. Illustrated. pp. 386. 
$1.50. A non-partisan account of our late 
war with Spain, with its causes, prelimi- 
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naries, and peace negotiations. Not a story. 
Profusely illustrated : 

Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. Illustrated. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 247. $2. A 
sequel to the story of Aaron, and with many 
of its characters. Almost unintelligible to 
those who have not read the first story. In- 
teresting, but not the author's best work. 
For children between eight and twelve. 

Cadet Standish of the St. Louis. A Story 
of our Naval Campaign in Cuban Waters. 
By William Drydale. Illustrated. Boston 
and Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. pp. 354. 
$1.50. A story with a manly young hero, 
who performs valuable, but not impossible, 
services in Admiral Sampson’s fleet. For 
boys over twelve. 

Quicksilver Sue. By Laura E. Richards. 
Illustrated. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. pp. 177. $1. A bright and interest- 
ing story, with excellent lessons, about an 
imaginative little girl. For girls between 
nine and fourteen. 

North America. (Carpenter’s ‘*Geograph- 
ical Series.’’?) By Frank G. Carpenter. 
Illustrated. New York: American Book 
Company. pp. 352. 60 cents, net. This 
book gives information about the industries, 
products, and natural wonders of North 


America, in a lively and interesting manner.’ 


For children over nine years. 

The Bishop’s Shadow. By 1. T. Thurston. 
Illustrated. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ming H. Revell & Co. pp. 291. $1.25 A 
story of a street waif, who, coming under the 
influence of the bishop, is deeply impressed 
by his teachings. For boys over nine. 

The Life-savers. A Story of the United 
States Life-saving Service. By James Otis. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. pp. 327. $1.50. Contains useful and 
interesting information about the life-saving 
service. For readers over ten. 

A Pair of Pickles. By Evelyn Everett 
Green. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. pp. 
19I, 75 cents. Excellent lessons in obedi- 
ence and unselfishness. For readers over nine. 

** Forward, March.’’ A Tale of the Span- 
ish-American War. By Kirk Munroe. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 254. $1.25. 


A book of true war spirit, with lessons of |: 


discipline and patriotism clearly set forth. 
For readers over fourteen. 


The Herd-boy and his Hermit. By Char- 


The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents, Address 


E, W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sh and Special 


| Slum, 


| igen a es catalogue address 
e 


teaching. Scholarships. 
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Christmas 


-.- ON... 


Summer Street 


is in full swing. We 
are headquarters for 


FINE LAMPS... and 
FIREPLACE GOODS 


R. Hollings &F Co. 


93-95 Summer St. 


Retailers 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
' SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun MacDurris, Ph.D 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER als 

Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 

For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINARY Youné WomEn, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 

1899. Terms $350 per year, Academic, College Prepara- 
iy courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 

-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Prin. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
oom began Wednesday, me pes 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
ALLEN Bros. 
ster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


At home, 35 


Individual 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


—— ee Ct 
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lotte M. Yonge. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. pp. 258 $1.25. <A 
story of"the War of the Roses, in which the 
son of Lord Clifford, disguised as a herd- 
boy, meets Henry VI., who is living the 
life of a hermit. For children over twelve. 

Stories from Froissart. By Henry New- 
bolt. Illustrated. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. pp. 368. $1.50. Condensed 
from an old translation of Froissart and pre- 
serving the quaint flavor of the original. 
For readers over twelve. Specially approved. 

The Boy's Book of Inventions. Stories of 
the Wonders of Modern Science. By Ray 
Stannard Baker, Illustrated. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. pp. 354. $2. 
Entertaining and popular chapters on mod- 
ern science. For boys over ten. Specially 
approved. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood. By Caroline 


Leslie Field. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 155. $1. A 
fanciful story, full of color. Not as dis- 


tinctly a child’s story as the title implies. 

Among the Farmyard People. By Clara 
Dillingham Pierson. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. pp. 245 
$1.25. Stories of domestic animals, charm- 
ingly told, with excellent lessons. For chil- 
dren of eight to twelve years. 

Our Navy in Time of War. (1861-98.) 
By Franklin Matthews. Illustrated. ‘‘Ap- 
pletons’ Home Reading Books.’’ New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. pp. 275. 75 cents net. 


_ An account of the naval engagements of the 


Civil, and Cuban Wars, with descriptions of 
the old and new war-vessels. For readers of 
twelve and upward. 

Sleepy-time Stories. By Maud Ballington 
Booth. Illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. pp. 177. $1.50.  Attrac- 
tive short stories for little children. Non- 
Unitarian doctrine. 


William Francis Place. 


Mr. Place died at Francestown, N.H., No- 
vember 12. His death takes from our midst 
one of the men who are an honor to our min- 
istry, and the limited circle of people who 
had the privilege of knowing the man and 
his work feel that they have sustained an in- 
calculable loss. Indeed, few men have ever 
displayed a gteater capacity for suffering 
with cheerfulness and for living with the ut- 
most fidelity and courage: than he. 

Born of Seventh-day Baptist ancestry, upon 
a rock-strewn farm in Western New York, 
where the water supply was always precarious 
and the crops uncertain, in his boyhood he 
acquired a capacity for the hard life, the 
readiness to meet all emergencies, and the 
courage to face danger which characterize so 
distinctively the spirit of our American pio- 
neers, That pioneer spirit never deserted 
him. His education was had at the academy 
at Alfred, N.Y., and at Williams College. 
At the latter place he caught the missionary 
zeal for which that institution has been 
famous for nearly a century. After gradua- 
tion he went to the Theological Seminary of 
the Seventh-day Baptists at Alfred. When 
he was ready to take a parish, he discovered, 
to his dismay, that his independent investiga- 
tions in the line of the higher criticism made 
it impossible to hold any longer to the tenets 
of his sect. So he sorrowfully gave up all 
idea of preaching. Feeling, however, that 
he still owed the Seventh-day Baptists a real 
debt for his education in their seminary, he 
resolved to make return by teaching for them ; 
and, although he was urged to take a very at- 
tractive and comfortable position at Alfred, 
he declined in favor of the most difficult task 
which offered itself, that of a professorship 
in the small college just organized by his sect 
at Milton, Wis. At this place he put in a 
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dozen or more of the very best years of his 
life, doing the work of half a dozen men for 
less than an artisan’s pay. It was while he 
was at Milton that he first heard of Unita- 
tianism through Mr. Crooker; and it sud- 
denly broke upon him that he might be a 
preacher, after all, because there was a de- 
nomination which could gladly welcome him 
to its fellowship. Immediately he was or- 
dained and installed over one of the most 
difficult parishes in the Middle West, and the 
work which he accomplished in sweetening 
and purifying the social and religious life of 
the community was incalculable. 

Subsequently he came to Francestown,— 
nearly five years ago; and the touching trib- 
utes paid him by all the people of the town, 
regardless of church distinctions, give elo- 
quent testimony to the great worth of the 
man. The bodily afflictions which have 
come upon him during the last three years 
have been greater than those which men are 
often called on to bear. Yet his noble endur- 
ance constituted not an insigificant part of 
his splendid ministry. As a minister and as 
a citizen, he always put the emphasis in the 
right place. He was a teacher of rare abil- 
ity; and, next to his satisfaction in his own 
children, he delighted in his never-teimi- 
nated fellowship with his old college pupils, 
who are now participating in the largest 
affairs in the Middle West, He was a 
patriot of the right sort, a faithful pastor, 
and a loving friend. In his memory, his 
children—five sons and two daughters—have 
a priceless heritage; while all that one can 
say of him one says in fullest remembrance 
of the part which his wife has so nobly 
played in all his service as teacher and min- 
ister. Less than half a century in number, 
his years measured more than double that in 
value. 


Masons Hamliit 


Style 447. 


THE CHAPEL SHOULD BE AS 
EQUIPPED AS THE CHURCH, and our organ 
here shown is the most bap Eo ar 


WELL 


which can be selected for use in chapels. It is 
especially designed for that purpose, is furnished 
with gilt pipe top if desired, and is made wi.h either 
a walnut or an oak case, In fact this organ com 
bines all requirements, and our system of easy pay- 
ments puts it within the reach of all, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mason Haulin Co, 


146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
Be. ma ingcanbe made ona Lawton 

; E%, Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper, 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 3$ Sesthoru street, Chicago. 


“ONE HUNDRED) =< 
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A delicious dessert for 


HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans— ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition ior fait Make Good Things to 
Bt, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. Be Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
jun. 


3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 
9. Who are Christians ? 


Send for a shectmen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor, 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = «= = Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Give me some familiar proverb about 
birds,’’ said the teacher. Tommy Tucker 
raised his hand. ‘‘The early bird’’—He 
paused a moment, and tried it again. ‘‘The 


early bird’’— ‘‘Yes,’’ said the teacher, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘That's right.’’ ‘*The early 
bird gathers no moss.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


As he was about to sink for the third time, 
he, of course, recalled everything in his past 
life. His countenance radiated with joy. 
‘cAhI’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Since I now re- 
member what it was my wife told me to get 
down-town to-day, I have no further occasion 
to drown.’’ Accordingly he swam ashore.— 
Detroit Journal. 


At a diplomatic dinner in London early 
this season, where Ambassador Choate was 
a guest, the conversation turned to Alaska 
and the Klondike. A high State official, 
speaking of the Canadian demand for a port 
of entry, inquired, ‘‘I wonder if they will 
make it hot for you up there.’’ ‘‘I wish 
they would,’’ gravely responded Mr. Choate: 
‘*it is just what the territory wants.’’ 


Miss E. M. Merrick, the portrait painter, 
was once urged by an old village dame to 
paint the portrait of her soldier son, who was 
serving in India. She added she was very 
proud of her boy, as he was one of the 
‘*rals.’?? Miss Merrick asked what that was 
‘*Oh,’’ explained the old woman, ‘‘he was 
either a gene va/, or an admi vai, or a corpo- 
val; but I’m not quite sure which it is,’’ 


An English tourist had just landed at 
Kingstown. Of course, all the car-drivers 
offered their services; but the traveller en- 
gaged the jarvey who recommended his horse 
“*bekase it’s a jewel av a poitical baste.’’ 
Dublin was reached at last, after a power- 
fully long journey. ‘‘Why,’’ asked the de- 
layed tourist, as he paid his fare, ‘‘why did 
you call your horse poetical?’’? ‘‘Shure, yer 
honor, it’s thrue,’’ said Pat, with his best 
blarney; ‘‘for his good qualities are imagi- 
nary, not real.’’—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Senator William E. Mason of Illinois 
spent the larger part of his summer vacation 
at York, Me., on the seacoast. Here he 
proved himself a successful fisherman. His 
favorite ground was off a ledge, where nearly 
every day he captured perch and sunfish. 
One day he sat patiently an hour or more, 
waiting for a bite. Suddenly he felt some- 
thing on his hook, and, pulling it in with a 
vigorous hand, was rewarded by a poor little 
tin-can covered with rust and sea-weed. As 
he took it from the hook, he said: ‘‘Humph! 
I could have done far better in the Chicago 
River!’’ 


A Southern woman tells about dining in 
Boston once, when next her sat a homely 
little old gentleman, who wanted to know 
how she passed the time in the country with 
her old father. ‘‘Well, we read.’’ ‘‘What 
do you read?’’ ‘‘Chiefly ‘The Autocrat at 
the Breakfast Table.’’’ ‘*Don’t you get 
tired of it?’? ‘*Oh, no. When we get to 
the end, we simply turn back to the begin- 
ning.’’ The old gentleman chuckled, and 
made a remark implying that the ‘‘ Autocrat’’ 
was no great thing among books; and the 
lady was rather surprised at his disparaging 
air. After dinner she demanded of her host- 
ess the name of the very unappreciative old 
gentleman, and was told that it was Dr. 
Holmes.—Boston Transcript. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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BAKING 
PoOwDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


riscececee ssSsSsso5z 


‘Christmas’ 
Book Free 


A book that will save you money in mak- 
ing your Christmas purchases. Our 21st 
Annual Holiday Catalogue of Choice New 
English and American Books suitable as 
gifts or for the library, in plain and in 
elegant bindings, now ready; the largest 
we have ever issued and containing the 


Best Bargains in Books 


the books described on 
Bybe leading new books 
46 of Oxford Bibles 
aG mas Cards, 

at our 


ever off 
the lis/ 
of the ye. 
and Prayer be 
Calendars 1900, 
store at 


The Lowest Discount 


A copy of the catalogue can be had Free 
by sending your address on a postal card to 


Chas. E. Lauriat Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ESTES & LAURIAT 


‘ i 
: 303 Washington St., Boston at 
“a 
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ASTINGS 0, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


ede LARPETS 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSEUS) Dersee rhs Sates. eee 28 feat 
QPRB TIS ee ee pares 


$2,292,335.40 
Gt forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 
every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren 
d paid-up j insurance values to which the insured is en- 
title by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
ae 5 the pone "s Office, 
B oa a President, 
‘LER Pe RROEE, Vice-Pres, 


Sec 
WM. BY TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DO 
40) Cie 
KNOW 


that merchandise sent by 
mail, can be insured at a 
less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the 


HOME INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK? 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 1 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 


- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 
OFP.BOYLSTONW 


65 


ArMANU: JOHN . Pray, SONS R Co.,’ 
CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


reat BOSTON. 


